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, “Class A Show" of the year sponsored by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce— now invites 
your presence! Here in St. Louis, in the world’s 
largest exposition building, all of Aviation's physical 
achievements will be displayed .... All the leaders of 

all the new ideas and trends of the immediate future, 

here developed practical plans for Aviation's next 
forward step— its sound Merchandising. Air-minded 
St. Louis— central, accessible, hospitable— offers all 
the unlimited facilities for your entertainment. 

The Industrial Club of St. Louis 
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A Lockheed for 
Colonel Lindbergh 



Last summer Colonel Lindbergh laid before Lockheed 
engineers specifications for the type of airplane which 
would meet his ideas and requirements. It should incor- 
porate the latest development in aircraft engineering and 
design. It should be powered with a proven type of engine 
and, therefore, obtain efficiency through aerodynamic de- 
sign , rather than through additional power. It should have 
a maximum top speed, together with a large carrying 
capacity, and a landing speed which would permit the 
use of undeveloped airports far from organized airways. 
Colonel Lindbergh recommended a low-winged mono- 
plane with two open cockpits — and the Wasp-powered 
Sirius is Lockheed’s answer. 

According to the agreement between Colonel Lindbergh 
and the Lockheed Corporation, the plane was cot to be 

S id for until its performance was satisfactory. In Cali- 
mia last month Colonel Lindbergh took delivery of 
the first Lockheed Sirius and expressed his approval 
of the design. As a result of the performance tests of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s plane, the Sirius has been made a 
standard model in the famous Lockheed line. 


AVIATION 3 

FIFTEEN EXTRA HOURS 
OF SAFE FLYING 

that’s what you get with every filling of 

PENNZOIL 

"THE BEST MOTOR OIL IN THE WORLD" 



Do you think that low priced lubrication stands for 
economy? Then read the facts: 

Planes lubricated with ordinary oils require overhaul- 
ing at intervals of 150 to 250 hours. Planes lubricated 
with Pennzoil are regularly flown 300 to 400 hours 
without overhauling. Most oils must be drained at 15 
hours — Pennzoil at 30 to 40 hours. In other words, you 
get at least 15 extra hours of safe flying with every 
filling of Pennzoil. 

Won’t Pennzoil actually save you money — not only 
in the cost of oil itself, but in protection against 
high repair costs and worn-out motors? At any 
rate that’s why Pennzoil is the first choice of 
good operators everywhere. That's why Amer- 
ica’s greatest passenger lines — such 

and Western Air Express — specify 
Pennzoil for every plane. 

WSSSSr You, too, will find Pennzoil safer 


and more economical. It is made from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania crude — and nothing else. It 
is always uniform in quality because it is re- 
fined only by the famous Pennzoil process in 
the refineries of The Pennzoil Company — 
largest organization in the world operating exclu- 
sively on Pennsylvania crude. 

Fill up with Pennzoil, and notice how power- 
fully your motor responds to Safe Lubrication. 

THE PENNZOIL COMPANY, Oil City, Pa. 
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A new home for 
the "Corsair" 

T HIS month an engineering ideal comes to life. For 
years executives and engineers of the Chance Vought 
Corporation have dreamed of a perfect industrial home, 
housing equipment for research, development and manu- 
facture. These plans have materialized and the Vought 
staff is established in a plant which is perhaps unequalled 
in equipment and layout for the design and construction 
of the famous Vought products. 

In this new home a new series of "Corsairs" is starting 
down the long assembly lines, parts are coming off the 
brand new machines and soon planes will begin to appear 
on the airport at the rear of the plant and take to their wings. 
This new home is a monument of steel and brick to 
Vought traditions and is dedicated to carrying on Vought 
ideals of quality and craftsmanship. It is a practical tes- 
timony to the permanence and stability of a great indus- 
try, of which this company is proud to be a part. 




L Will 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 

DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT & TRANSPORT CORPORATION 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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"Like new oil-even 

AFTER 25 TO 30 HOURS OF FLYING!" 



F ORGET your oil I It's right! Absolutely 
uniform wherever you buy it! "Cleaner, 
better than many new oils — even after 25 
to 30 hours of flying," say users. That is, if 
you use STANAVO. 

For STANAVO Aviation Engine Oil was de- 
signed for the air alone, by the Stanavo 
Specification Board, Inc., a group of ex- 
perts formed for the purpose of prescribing 
absolutely uniform gasoline and oil of 
superior quality for airplane engines. 

No matter where you buy STANAVO — on 


the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, East, 
South, North . . . you are guaranteed per- 
fect uniformity and superior quality. Uni- 
versally adaptable . . . equally suitable for 
hot or cold climates . . . offering the best 
viscosity temperature relationship with the 
minimum variation possible, STANAVO lasts 
ionger and is economical. 

STANAVO Aviation Engine Oil is now avail- 
able at airports and flying fields through- 
out the nation. Leading transport lines use 
it. Leading flyers swear by it. 



STANAVO 

AVIATION ENGINE OIL 

STANAVO SPECIFICATION BOARD, Inc. 


910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 225 Bush St., San Francisco 


26 Broadway, New York City 






Only Verville Could Achieve 
Such Originality and 
Refinement 



FINER A I RCRAFT 
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MEANS 

greater durability 

IN YOUR PLANE a a a a a 






AXELSOW* 
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MOTEURS DEVIATION 


Marine Motors of 250 and 500 H.P. 
Automobiles 15 H.P. Sport and Touring Models 


SOCICTE LORRAINE 


200 ROUTE DE BE20N5 
A ARGENTEUIL. ( S.£.0.) 


t£l£.PHONEL 
WAGRAM: 99.S7 
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For — 

Accuracy to Pattern 
Quality Uniformity 


An organization of workmen, skilled in making air cooled 
cylinders and similar work requiring .accuracy in production, 
assures excellent service and satisfactory castings. 


Brown H Sharpe 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 
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There’s an 


The hangar of the Stewart Aircraft Company at 
the Cleveland Municipal Airport has a storage 
capacity of 10 planes. The doorway of the hangar 
is 56 ft. wide by 13 ft. 9 in. high. 

When Richards-Wilcox engineers were called in 
to solve the doorway problem for this large open- 




The top of the doors are guided by ball-bearing 
rollers between two channel irons. The whole 
weight of the doors — approximately 3 tons — is 
carried on R-W ball-bearing rollers running on 
floor rails firmly imbedded in concrete. The ball- 
bearing rollers give perfect balance to the doors 



f ^ichards-WilcoyMf^ . (o. 

New York • • • AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. • • • Chlcato 



We don’t theorize... 
we burn real planes to find out! 
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HOPPING OFF FOR THE 23 rd YEAR 
OF U. S. AIRPLANE TIRES 



At the controls is no 10-hour pilot, but a veteran of 22 years. 22 years 
of building tires expressly for aircraft — of working for aviation — of 
co-operating with designers, engineers and pilots— of giving to aviation 
the experience and the economies of a worldwide tire-building organ- 
ization. In no business, today, does experience mean more than in 
flying. So if you buy as you fly — not on hopes but on the sound 
knowledge of experience — you will appreciate more than ever what 
U. S. tires have always meant in promoting safe, economical flying. 
United States Rubber Company— World’s Largest Producer of Rubber 


U.S.ROYAL 


AIRPLANE 


TIRES 
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I HIS PLINED CRANKSHAFT 
COSTS MORE TO BUILD . . . 



BUT 


IT MAKES A BETTER 
ENGINE ♦♦♦ 

P ULL down a Pratt 
& Whitney engine 

and you find workmanship worthy of a Swiss watch. The two piece splined 
crankshaft is an outstanding example of this. The two sections are bolted 
directly through the crank pin, making for rugged strength and stiffness, 
contributing materially to the all-round dependability which is synonymous 
with the words "Wasp" and "Hornet." 

PRATT $ WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 

HARTFORD • • - CONNECTICUT 

Diviiion of United Aircraft OTransporl Corporal ion 


Wasp b Hornet 

tngmes—. 

Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Longueuil, Quebec,- in Continental Europe by Bavarian Motor Worb, Munich. 
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No NEED 


TO THROW THAT 


OIL AWAY 


You can give it more 
punishment than 
you’d expect any oil 
to live through — more 
hours of flying — and 
Quaker State Aero Oil will still be so 
good that it is needless to change it, 
wasteful to throw it away. 

Why this oil just grins at a grind that 
would wilt an ordinary oil — for there’s 
an extra quart of sweet-running, friction- 
soothing lubrication in every gallon of it 
—a quart more than you get in the gallon 
of ordinary oil. And that’s due to Quaker 
State’s method of refining. 

Ordinary refining leaves in every gallon 
of oil, a quart or more of material that 
has little or no value as a lubricant to 
your motor— just a quart of waste, that’s 
about all you can call it. 

But Quaker State Aero Oil is not re- 


it’s 

Quaker State!” 


fined in the ordinary way. It is super- re- 
fined— carried a step further. This extra 
step removes the quart of waste that or- 
dinary refining leaves in. In its place you 
get a quart of the finest lubricant. What 
you actually get is an extra quart in every 
gallon of Quaker State Aero Oil! 

Take it? Why this oil will stand up and 
fight long after the ordinary oil would be 
counted out — for it comes from fighting 
stock. It’s made from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil, and there’s 
no better— it’s the very finest crude oil 
the world produces. 

Ask for Quaker State Aero Oil at your 
airport. Try it out on your next hop. It’s 
remarkable how it holds its body. It will 
stand more heat than an ordinary oil will 
live through — and it will stand up and 
keep your motor purring its prettiest. 
Try it! 


Get that extra quart in every gallon of 


Quaker State Aero Oil 



Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 

Oil City, Pa. 

Other Pure Pennsylvania Products are: 

QUAKER STATE MEDIUM MOTOR OIL • QUAKER STATE MEDIUM HEAVY MOTOR 
QUAKER STATE HEAVY MOTOR OIL • QUAKER STATE COLD TEST 
QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OILS 
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COMET... 


another aircraft engine using 
dependable N ickel Alloy Steel parts 


D URING its two years of service history, 
the Comet engine has proved particu- 
larly well suited to the needs of private owners 
and training schools, incorporating in its de- 
sign, features of safety in operation and sim- 
plicity in maintenance. 

To enhance the safety factor the manu- 
facturers of Comet engines have taken full 
advantage of the added strength 
afforded by Nickel Steels. The 
crankshaft is made of Nickel 
Chrome Molybdenum Steel. 


Nickel Steel is used for the cylinder studs, 
while the connecting rods and practically all 
other moving parts are Nickel Chromium Steel. 

The dependable uniformity of the physical 
properties of Nickel Alloy Steel is one of the 
reasons why practically all leading manufac- 
turers of airplane engines, both in America 
and Europe, have adopted these alloy 
steels for highly stressed parts 
which must possess utmost de- 
pendability without excessive 
weight. 


LI d © Ik © I 

FOR ALLOY STEEL 


O NICKEL ALLOY Si 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. 


WALL STREET, 
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It’s Flying Time 
All the Time... 
In LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


inuitely 2000 registered students 


lial, Open Shop working con- 
lidding and maintenance costs. 


Climatic conditions in Southern California give tremen- 
dous advantages to the aircraft manufacturer here. 
There is no such thing as a closed season on flying. 
Thunder storms are extremely rare — snowstorms un- 
known. The average summer temperature (July, August 
and September, 1929) was 73°; the average winter 
temperature (January, February and March) was 56°. 
There were only ten days with *4 inch, or more, of 
rain, during the year. The average hourly wind velocity 
was 5 M. P. H. The highest wind velocity during the 
year was 24 M.P.H. There were 359 days with sunshine. 

As applied to the aircraft industry in Los Angeles County, 
these factors mean uninterrupted operation and addi- 
tional profits for the manufacturer. 


n de eL 

LOS ANGELES 


COUNTY 
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Bach to 1910 


P IONEER HISTORY is repeating itself. The 
days of county fair flying are coming back. As 
Curtiss and Wright sent their teams forth to display 
their products to a gaping throng twenty years ago, 
so now a great merchandising organization is planning 
a tour of the country by a group of representative 
commercial aircraft, under the guidance of a famous 
impresario of speedway and hippodrome. 

We hope for the best, but we await the outcome 
with some reserve. It is a little doubtful if even the 
canniest showman will be able to inveigle a crowd into 
going out to look at standard commercial products, such 
as operate regularly at the airport, without putting on 
a display that will alienate them from any notion of 
personal flying. The National Air Tour may seem to 
contradict that fear, but there the competitive element 
has to be considered as a powerful factor of the 
attraction. 

Nevertheless, and however this mass peregrination 
of standard products may turn out, it has the germ of 
a very fertile propaganda. Shortly after the first 
public displays at Fort Myer and the first meet at the 
old Dominguez Field in Los Angeles the public was 
eager to see straight flying by any airplane, because 
any airplane was a novelty. Two years ago the Ford 
Motor Company sent a plane on tour, and again the 
public turned out en masse early to gaze, for in most 
communities a multi-engined all-metal transport plane 
was still a novelty'. The same game can be worked 
again, and repeatedly, given not only showmanship in 
presenting the display but a definitely bizarre element 
in the show itself. 

Let us be specific. We have repeatedly made it clear 
that we are without qualification opposed to the public 
stunting of non-military airplanes before crowds of 
people. It is, we are satisfied, the worst possible 


publicity. On the other hand, there is flying that is 
normal and confidence-inspiring and yet outside the 
experience of the ordinary observer. There are air- 
planes of which the reputation assures an interested 

Let us be more specific still. A concrete example 
of what we have in mind is furnished by the recent 
winner of the Guggenheim Safety competition. Let the 
Curtiss Tanager go trouping, and it will need but little 
stage management to get an audience. The crowds will 
gather to see straight but picturesque flying once more, 
as they did when Brookins and McCurdy, both of them 
now captains of industry, were heroes of the hour. A 
machine which does not even need an airport, but which 
is literally able to land in a tennis court and take off 
from a football field, is going to give not only the 
aviation fans but the lay public a brand-new idea of 
flying. We venture to express the hope that the 
citizens of many scores of communities will be given 
the opportunity of seeing demonstrations similar to that 
offered at Mitchel Field on the day when the safety- 
prize was awarded. 

If it were only the financial future of the builders of 
the winning airplane that would be involved in such a 
tour, it would be impertinent for us to offer any sug- 
gestions. They are perfectly capable of deciding for 
themselves what will best promote their interests. Our ‘ 
concern is for the general good of aeronautics, and we 
can think of nothing that would be more helpful than 
to capitalize upon the really sensational abilities displayed 
in the course of the Guggenheim competition. 

We need to convince the public that flying is safe. 
To show them airplanes that can be pulled off the 
ground at barely thirty miles an hour and at a thirty 
degree angle, that remain under control under the 
most absurd and aggravated flight conditions and 
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in defiance of the most deliberately bad piloting, that 
can be flown straight back into the ground without 
any maneuvres for landing and without injury, will be 
worth many pages of argument. We only regret that 
the legal disputes between the winners and their closest 
competitors obviate any prospect of having the two go 
on a grand circuit of displays together. As matters 
stand, all possible publicity should be drawn from 
(not merely for) the winner. The same course should 
be followed with any other airplane that promises ex- 
ceptional and obvious and picturesquely and spectacu- 
larly demonstrable contribution to safety, reliability, or 
economy. “Hippodroming” can be brought back in 
1930 if the right planes and the right methods are used, 
and hippodroming can be made respectable. 

// 

The Glider Game 

T here was a great wave of glider 

activity in America some twenty years ago. 
Scores of groups of youths, fired with enthusiasm by 
accounts of the first public displays by the Wrights and 
Curtiss, began energetically to assemble odd bits of 
lumber and sheets of fabric into structures of more or 
less questionable rigidity and safety. An intercollegiate 
association even progressed to the point of staging an 
intercollegiate glider meet, more nearly self-contained 
than any aeronautical event that the colleges have held 
since, for the contestants designed their own machines, 
built them, flew them, and managed their own show with- 
out exterior control and with only very limited assistance 
by interested aviators and faculty members. 

It passed. In 1916 gliding, with the exception of 
sporadic efforts by a few widely scattered experimenters, 
seemed to have joined the Great Auk in the limbo of 
extinction. 

Nineteen twenty-two brought it back, washed in on a 
tide of wonderful stories from beyond the Rhine. The 
Germans had adopted gliding perforce, under political 
constraint, and had proceeded with scientific thorough- 
ness to raise motorless airplane performance to levels 
theretofore undreamed of. The real explanation of 
three-hour glides being too simple for the layman to 
credit, some of the journalistic visitors to the camp in 
the Rhongebirge proceeded to evolve much more lurid 
and more palatable theories of their own, and to regale 
their readers with accounts of first-rate miracles. Ex- 
citement spread apace. 

The German records produced glider construction and 
glider meets in France, England, Algiers, Russia, and 
Switzerland. In America they produced little except a 
wealth of speculative conversation. The plan to hold an 
American meet slipped into oblivion after some abortive 
attempts to find a satisfactory site, and by 1925 gliding 
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was again, as it had been four years earlier, an almost 
purely Germair pastime. 

Now it has returned to America again, again flowered 
from a German root, and it comes under more favorable 
auspices than on any previous occasion. It is being 
pushed with more energy than ever before, and a definite 
appeal is being made for the support of the aircraft in- 
dustry, upon the theory that the glider will lead its users 
toward the market for power-driven aircraft. Is it worth 

We think it is — upon certain conditions and with cer- 
tain reservations. We do not see in gliding, nor in model 
■ flying, any prospect of pronounced additions to the air- 
craft market. Practically all of the young glider 
enthusiasts of our acquaintance yearn toward aeronautics 
as a profession. They want to become pilots, designers, 
executives. They want to take money out of the in- 
dustry, not put it in. Some of those who start on the 
glider will be drawn from wealthy families, will take up 
the sport purely as such, and will ultimately buy planes 
for personal use, but they will, we believe, be relatively 
few. The real use of the glider to aviation lies elsewhere. 

It lies in making aviation seem normal to a larger part 
of the public. It lies in striking another blow at the 
“superman" notion. Mr. Samuel Fish, prosperous insur- 
ance broker, will probably never fly a glider, but when he 
finds that his young brother and his nephew and the 
neighbor’s boy across the street are soaring upon the 
wings of the wind he will find it difficult to continue 
thinking of aviation as something remote and mysterious 
— and he may decide to take the air route upon his next 
trip to the coast, and reflect very seriously upon the de- 
sirability of having an office plane for his associates and 
himself to do their traveling in. Therein, from our point 
of view, and quite apart from its place as a sport, glid- 
ing will have earned its keep. 

But there are conditions and precautions. Gliding 
with a rapidly lengthening death roll would be worse 
than no. gliding at all. The home-made glider must be 
closely watched. The fledgling pilot’s soaring ambition 
must be kept within bounds. Clubs must be content to 
go slowly, and to get plenty of advice as they go. Sea- 
soned aeronautical experts will have to give freely of 
their counsel. 

There is ample experience to show that gliding under 
proper control can be both safe and amusing. It cannot 
acquire a great vogue in America simply by a miraculous 
transplantation from German soil. The German work 
is admirable. We cannot praise it too highly, but it 
has naturally been planned with special reference to 
German geography, economic conditions, educational 
systems, and temperatment. It requires definite adapta- 
tion to American conditions, with appropriate modifi- 
cations in the methods of practicing the pastime. The 
National Glider Association, by promoting gliding under 
a reasonable policy, by avoiding the exaggerated claims 
and sloganeering to which propaganda associations often 
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fall victim, by critically and separately judging each of 
its own proposed activities by the definite benefits that 
can be foreseen for American aviation, will earn support 
and will receive it. 

// 


Selling Airplanes, Not Stunts 

S OMEWHERE BETWEEN the extremes of glib 
optimism and breathless pessimism anent the air- 
craft industry of today there lies a rational middle ground 
of fact. There is a change impending, and prejudice 
colors our interpretation of the perfectly natural forces 

The true situation is relatively simple. We appear to 
be approaching the saturation point of the present air- 
plane market, under present selling policies. If aviation 
has had a real selling policy it has been chiefly expressed 
by exploiting the sensational flying activity of certain 
individuals, and inviting all the world to buy a plane and 
do likewise, or better. Every manufacturer of planes 
has publicly gloried in the record-breaking achievements 
of star performers using his planes. 

All this speculation about the current aviation situation 
comes as an indication that the heroic era of aviation has 
served its purpose, and that we are entering the business 
era of aircraft development. Every successful industry 
' sooner or later enters this dollar-and-cents phase, and by 
its achievements there, and there alone, measures its true 
worth to modern world progress and stable financial 
success. 

Common sense will readily reveal that no business, 
and aviation is after all a business, can indefinitely con- 
tinue solely on a heroic, romantic plane. The lull between 
is not the expression of some inflexible law of cycles, but 
only an interlude of readjustment which can be mini- 
mized by reasonable analysis and logical anticipation. 

The man who flies is still too much of a hero in the 
public eye, a sort of superman to be admired and idolized. 
' The great pioneers deserve our tribute, and to them all 
honor and credit is due, but aviation is growing up, and 
prosaic business success is not founded on heroics. 

Each new milestone in aviation achievement is now 
centered about the man who flew the job. The daily 
press extols his feat, the manufacturer bases his sales 
argument on it, the vast army of suppliers to the aircraft 
industry proudly broadcast their part in his success, and 
the man in the street applauds and stays on the ground. 
The unusual performance, the spectacular flight, the rec- 
ord breaking event — all are dramatized in terms of the 
pilot, until the airplane prospect is literally dazzled by the 
glory of this band of masterful men. 

The aviation industry, in its broadest sense, willingly 
participates in this hero making, for in addition to a 
genuine admiration for their achievements, it regards 
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them as good publicity. Up to what point are they really 
good publicity? The neck of the bottle in increased 
aeronautical activity is increased sales development — and 
this in turn is very definitely limited by the number of 
men available to fly the planes. 

Much has been said about the necessity of finding some 
easier and less expensive method of making flight train- 
ing available to the average individual. Undoubtedly 
this will come in due course, either through reduced costs 
through present flying school channels, or by including 
flight training in the purchase price of a plane. One 
thing is certain, however, that the more we bring to 
flight training a group of prospects who are attracted by 
practical interest in aviation, and who bring to that 
training an experience, position and degree of respon- 
sibility in the business world that insures practical suc- 
cess, the more we will increase the sales of planes. The 
day of the mere boy without background attracted to 
flying chiefly because of its heroic possibilities, and 
bringing to his training little more than vague interest 
and desire, is no more. 

The management of an air line- is essentially like the 
direction of any other transportation enterprise, and 
it is significant that among the most successful operators 
are several with previous motor bus or taxi cab expe- 
rience. The pilot of an air liner has a responsibility akin 
to that of the captain of a passenger vessel at sea, and he 
should have a similar place in the community. His skill 
and experience must be great. No one should be al- 
lowed to retain the notion that recklessness and thought- 
lessness of the morrow are his chief characteristics. We 
are progressing in the right direction, but progress must 
continue. 

The change can be logically fostered by the aircraft 
industry and those vitally interested in its success. Why 
should a plane manufacturer not advertise the number 
of new licensed fliers trained on his plane in a month or 
year? Or their record of freedom from accident? Or 
a flying service that a business man had obtained his 
license after only so many days of training? Or again, 
a manufacturer that business organizations had used 
his planes in so many hours of business flying a year? 
These are the things that make the average man feel 
that he too can fly a plane, and, if he has the financial 
resources he should purchase one. The situation is after 
all within reasonable control of the aviation industry 
itself, for it can all be controlled by the content of the 
industry's own publicity. 

The automobile industry long ago discovered that we 
can’t all hope to be Ralph De Palmas. This 100,000- 
mile continuous run made by a stock car on a speedway, 
— who recalls the names of the drivers? The pilot is 
. emphatically entitled to his place in the sun, but he is 
big enough to appreciate that his industry must come 
first. The industry is absolutely dependent upon the 
need of convincing the average man that he, too, can use 
a plane — his own plane. 
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the French air-boat line to 


By Charles H. Gale 

Assistant Editor of Aviation 


Economic rivalry in international trade has caused at least 
three nations — France, Germany and the United States — to 
undertake trunk air mail projects to the key cities of the South 
American continent. France was the first to start construc- 
tion of such an airline and the first to begin operation. The 
fact that it was proposed and authorized in the latter part 
of 1918 lends additional interest to this pioneering effort. 
•I What the French have accomplished and propose to do in 
the future in South America is particularly pertinent to 
American aviation just now in the light of similar projects 
being promoted by the Pan American Airways and the New 
York, Rio, & Buenos Aires interests. 


OR ALMOST 
B years Toulouse, F ranee, 
and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, and intermediate cities 
have been linked by a fast 
air-boat service operated un- 
der French auspices. The 
company charged with this 
operation is known as Com- 
pagnie Aeropostale Generale, 
and the line has commanded 
the interest of the aeronau- 
tical world from the very 
beginning because of the 
audacity of the conception 
behind it, because of the per- 
sistence with which it was 
developed in the face of ex- 
treme difficulties, and because 
of the excellent record that 
the company has maintained. 

The line had its beginning more than eleven years 
ago in the last months of the World war, and matured 
through three definite phases, as experience and financial 
strength permitted. Latecoere Air Lines, with M. Pierre 
G. Latecoere, well known aircraft builder, as president, 
was formed to promote the project, and with compara- 
tively little in the nature of precedent and under no 
illusions as to the proportions of the difficulties and 
problems involved, the company began operations. On 
Sept. 19, 1919, a year following the first proposal of the 


project the 236-mile line linking Toulouse and Barcelona 
was extended 913 miles further to Casablanca, Morocco, 
in northwestern Africa. On June 1, 1925, almost six 
years later, this line was extended another 1,750 miles to 
Dakar, Senegal, on the western coast of Africa. 

T he first of the three sections of the proposed airline 
to Buenos Aires, that between Toulouse and Dakar 
thus having been completed, there remained the problem 
of spanning the South Atlantic Ocean to the East Coast 
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South America 


of South America and con- 
structing an airline along 
that coast to Buenos Aires. 

For a- time various seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficul- 
ties made realization of these 
two sections only a remote 
possibility. In 1925, how- 
ever, the solution to the 
conundrum presented by the 
South American situation was 
found. M. Marcel Bouilloux- 
Lafont, who had spent about 
20 years directing various ex- 
tensive enterprises in South 
America, met Mr. Latecoere, 
became interested in the pos- 
sibilities of such an airline, 
and proposed to take part in 
the scheme. The Compagnie 
Generale Aeropostale was or- 
ganized to take over Late- 
coere Air Lines. Additional 
capital became available and 
the whole plan of promoting 
the airline was immediately 
speeded up. In two years the 
airway from Buenos Aires to 
Natal on the eastern coast of 
Brazil had been completed, 
and on Nov. 15, 1927, the first mail 
airway. 

There now had been established two of the main sec- 
tions of the airline. There remained the problem of 
crossing the South Atlantic between Natal and Dakar. 
It has been, and still is, the dream of the company to 
operate flying boats on this section, making the service 
exclusively by air from start to finish. Because of the 
impracticability of flying boats, dispatch boats were 
installed as temporary substitutes. The French govern- 
ment stepped into the breach with the offer of some 
obsolete destroyers. These were put in operation on 
March 1, 1928, completing the France-Buenos Aires 





and courage on the part of 
the pilots and efficiency of 
mechanics, radio men, etc., 
as individuals, it was obvi- 
ously necessary to have an 
unusually nice dove-tailing on 
the part of each department 
throughout the company, 
e- That a very satisfactory de- 

tlon an l tne brotten § ree °f CO-Ordination lias 

line thane rantvmpintvd been achieved is evidenced 

by the fact that the length of 
time required to complete 
each trip has been lowered 
from two weeks or more in the beginning to an average 
of slightly more than a week at the present time. 

This low elapsed time between Toulouse and Buenos 
Aires has been achieved in spite of the fact that the pilots 
fly by night over much dangerous terrain and are without 
many of the aids which mark North American routes. 
Particular reference is made to the absence of airway 
beacons along the South American routes and some parts 
of the Toulouse-Dakar sections. The record for the 
entire 7,783 mile trip now stands at 178 hr., 15 min., or 
7 days and 9 hr. Of this total of 178 elapsed hours, 
including all stops, more than 103 hr. were consumed 
by the dispatch boat getting across the South Atlantic. 


Thus, in less than ten years, the wartime dream of 
Mr. Latecoere, buttressed later on by Mr. Bouilloux- 
Lafont and his associates, had come into being. True, 
it was an air-boat service, but fast inter-continental mail 
service had been established, and weeks could be saved 
in the communication and transportation of parcels. 

In the months since the opening of the complete serv- 
ice, the organization has been making every effort toward 
refinement, so that the maximum may be obtained in 
speed and reliability. Besides a high degree of skill 


T oulouse is considered the start of the South Ameri- 
can airline. Here the mail is centralized from various 
European countries and all parts of France for the 
South American mail planes. Schedules are arranged so 
that connections with Paris and Bordeaux are available 
up to the time of the take off. This section is 2,923 miles 
long. Up to April 13, 1929, the weekly plane took off 
every Friday, but beginning on that date the take-off has 
been each Sunday morning. About a dozen stops are 
made before reaching Dakar. The mail is rushed steadily 
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onward as rapidly as weather and general operating con- 
ditions permit. If conditions are normal the mail reaches 
Dakar about Monday noon, or during the afternoon. 
Here it is put aboard one of the dispatch boats which 
immediately speeds westward toward Natal. 

In covering this Toulouse-Dakar section it is necessary 
to fly over the Pyrenees Mountains between Spain and 
France, across the Straits of Gibraltar and along in- 
hospitable stretches along the western coast of Africa. 
At the completion of the first year of operations on 
March 1, 1929, there had been an almost perfect record 
of trips completed on this section. Of the 104 trips 
scheduled 102 were completed. Not all of these were 
completed on schedule, of course, but with the exception 
of the two mentioned all the others were completed with 
no more than slight delays. 

The two failures to complete trips were occasioned 
in both cases by accidents. One' attracted world-wide 
attention because the pilot and radio operator, after 
having been forced down in country controlled by a 
hostile tribe, were captured and held prisoners for sev- 
eral' months. It was some time before the Company be- 
came definitely aware of their fate, and much time was 
consumed after that in negotiating for the release of the 
airmen by payment of ransom. The other accident is 
presumed to have been a forced landing off the coast 
on the Casablanca-Dakar leg, as the pilot and plane 
disappeared without any trace. 

A wording to the official report of the company, made in 
October, 1929, the average time required to cover this 
section has been as follows: South-bound planes going 
toward Dakar, 66 hr. in September, 1928 ; 44 hr. 45 min. 
in March, 1929; and 39 hr. in September, 1929. For 
north-bound planes going toward Toulouse, 78 hr. in 
September of 1928; 50 hr. 25 min. in March of 1929, 
and 43 hr. 45 min. in September, 1929. The record for 
the trip is 27 hr. 15 min. It is the hope of the Company 
to bring the regular average for this section down to 
24 hr. These times include all stops and represent the 
elapsed time between the take-off and arrival at the two 
terminals. 

On account of the inhospitable country in Northern 
Africa, it has been the custom of the company to operate 
an accompanying plane between Casablanca and Dakar. 
Since May, operating conditions have been such that this 
accompanying plane, which must go to the assistance of 
the mail plane in case of a forced landing or other diffi- 
culty, has been discontinued. This has been brought 
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about by the improved mechanical efficiency of the 
flying equipment. 

Most of the airports on this section are government 
institutions. The planes used were originally for mail 
and express only, but the new Latecoere 28, and eight- 
passenger cabin machine [described in Aviation for 
Dec. 7], is being substituted gradually, so that passengers 
may be accommodated. This plane is a new product of 
the Latecoere airplane factory, and inauguration of pas- 
senger carrying on the various sections of the airline 
will coincide with the general introduction of the new 
equipment. 

Quite a different chapter has been written in the de- 
velopment of Natal-Buenos Aires section, because of 
the complex nature of the project. There was absolutely 
nothing to start with, and the company, like North 
American enterprises in Latin America, had to build its 
own airway and airports, import and install its own 
equipment, and cope with the various difficulties peculiar 
to South American terrain and political situations. 

This line is 2,895 miles long and extends southward 
from Natal along the eastern coast of the South Amer- 
ican continent, touching at various important points, 
including Rio de Janeiro, before reaching Buenos Aires. 
Two subsidiary companies were organized in South 
America to facilitate the acquisition and installation of 
airports. Rio de Janeiro has a government airport which 
the company is able to use but all the others were built 
by the company. 

Although the airports are lighted there are no beacon 
lights to guide the pilots over these parts of the route 
covered by night. The radio equipment on each plane is 
depended upon for weather and miscellaneous informa- 
tion, and the pilot’s detailed knowledge of the terrain 
over which he is operating is depended upon for navi- 
gation. Every one of the 104 scheduled trips during the 
first year was completed. Land planes built for mail and 
express only are used. On this section, however, as on 
the Toulouse-Dakar section, passenger planes are to be 
installed as rapidly as they may be produced by the 


tory. 



Up to April 13, 1929, the Europe-bound mail left 
Buenos Aires every Thursday at midnight. Since that 
date, however, it leaves every Saturday at midnight and 
is scheduled to reach Natal by the latter part of the next 
Monday afternoon where it is transferred to the dis- 
patch boat and shipped eastward to Dakar. This route 
has been flown on a weekly schedule, but is soon to be 
operated bi-weekly. The mail for Europe and Africa 
will be shipped only once a 
week. The bi-weekly sched- 
ule will offer better service 
I between the cities along the 
routes and is designed to 
meet competition which is de- 
veloping from airlines of 
other nations, particularly the 
c o m pa n i e s representing 
United States interests. 

A ccording to a recent re- 
- port of the company, the 
following average times for 
this section have been made: 
For the south-bound mail 
from Natal. 79 hr. in Sep- 
tember, 1928 ; 54 hr. in 
March, 1929: and 43 hr. in 
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September, 1929. For the 
north-bound mail from 
Buenos Aires. 66 hr. in Sep- 
tember, 1928 ; 56 hr. in 
March, 1929: and 45 hr. in 
September, 1929. The rec- 
ord for the north-bound trip 
is 35 hr. and the record for 
the north-bound trip from 
Buenos Aires is 36 hr. Both 
of these were made in 1929. 

Buenos Aires still is consid- 
ered the starting point for 
the European - bound mail, 
although there is an impor- 
tant connection to Santiago, 

Chile. 

Aeropostale is very strong 
in South America, having 
been the pioneer in the inter-continental air mail service 
idea and because of its contracts with a number of the 
important South American countries. These contracts 
give the company preference for a considerable propor- 
tion of mail from Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay 
and Venezuela, which is destined for Europe and Africa. 
This arrangement is similar to the terms of the contract 
which has been awarded to the New York, Rio de 
Janeiro & Buenos Aires Line, namely, a certain per- 
centage of all mail destined for Europe and Africa is 
to be sent by Aeropostale (and for the United States 
in the case of the American company). This includes 
not only mail definitely posted as air mail, but other 
classes as well. 

T he Daker-Natal section was the last to go into oper- 
ation. It represented the actual tieing up of the two 
land sections and the completion of the entire route be- 
tween France and South America. Adoption of dispatch 
boats made it the most simple of the three sections to 
put in commission but it has been the most difficult from 
the strictly aeronautical point of view. The surface 
craft have given rather unsatisfactory service. Opera- 
tion is expensive and the machinery is delicate, involving 
large repair bills. At present six cruisers, four tugs, 
four motor boats, two oil tankers and one water tanker, 

prove the service the Company has ordered four new 
cruisers for delivery next summer. These are to be 
equipped with 1,350 hp. Diesel engines and. besides 
having a speed of 15J knots, will enable a saving of 
about $320,000 in operating costs. 

The company is still striving toward the development 
of a flying boat type which will be practicable for this 
section. When such machines actually go into operation 
these four new dispatch boats will be used to go to the 
aid of the aircraft in difficulty or for transferring the 
mail across the ocean when prolonged storms interrupt 
the flying schedule. Early inauguration of the flying 
boat facilities is not expected by the company. Every- 
thing along this line is admitted frankly to be remote. 
No effort is being spared to secure the desired machine : 
however, it is understood that Latecoere is giving special 
attention to this in his factory and that two large flying 
boats, one of two engines and the other of four engines, 
are under construction. The Rohrbach Romar bought 
from the German company by the French government 
was acquired with this South American line particularly 
in mind. It is said by the New York representative of 


I he company that it is possible that one of the new 
Latecoere 28 machines fitted with pontoons might be 
placed on the trans-ocean line if the events of competition 
required such drastic action before the flying boat had 
been developed. 

It is interesting to recall that up to recently, the Ger- 
man plans for a similar airline to South America included 
installation of flying boats on the ocean section at the 
very outset of the service. Following the failure of the 
Romar type to come up to Luft Hansa’s expectations it 
was decided to adopt temporarily the French method 
of using dispatch boats. The German service has not 
been founded yet. The chief problem in this Europe- 
South America service, it will be seen, is the trans- 
formation of the air-boat service into a strictly air 
service. 

The boats ply between Natal and Dakar by way of 
the Cape Verde Islands and the Island of Fernando de 
Noronha. In the latter two locations and at St. Louis 
(north of Dakar on the west African coast) and at Natal, 
seaplane stations have been built in anticipation of the 
flying-boat service. 

The average time required to cover the 2,054 miles 
of this section is about 4£ days. This means that the 
majority of the time required to make the entire trip 
from Toulouse to Buenos Aires is spent crossing the 
ocean. The record for the crossing is 103 hr. made 
on the sixteenth trip in 1929. The average time is 
between 108 and 115 hr. Since the record for the entire 
trip between Toulouse and Buenos Aires stands at 
157 hr. 15 min., it is understood readily why the com- 
pany is so anxious to solve the problem of flying the 
Natal-Dakar section. Greater speed on the two land 
sections depends directly on the development of faster 
aircraft, aids to navigation, etc., but a tremendous 
advance will be achieved by the substitution of flying 
boats on the third section. 

In South America the most important branch line is 
the extension of the Natal-Buenos Aires line 745 mi. 
west from the latter city to Santiago, Chile, with a stop 
at Mendoza in western Argentina. Since this trip re- 
quires about a day, the mail from Toulouse may reach 
the Pacific Ocean in a little more than eight days. Planes 
on this airway must negotiate the Andes at an altitude of 
about 21.000 ft. and with temperatures far below zero 
in the winter season. In spite of these hazards and 
difficulties, the route is considered very worth while inas- 
much as it enables mail to reach Chile from France in 
almost one third the time required by surface transport. 
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Two other lines are operated in South America — both 
by subsidiaries. A line connecting Buenos Aires and 
Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, is operated by one sub- 
sidiary and a line from Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca 
to Commodoro Rividavia, in the southern part of Argen- 
tina, is operated by the other. This latter includes an 
air-rail service, planes being operated between Bahia 
Blanca and Commodoro Rividavia, and trains between 
Bahia Blanca and Buenos Aires. 

Extension of the Company's lines north from Natal 
to points in French Guiana, Venezuela and the West 
Indies is under serious consideration. Survey flights 
have been completed, concessions received for airport sites 
and permission granted by the various countries involved 
to fly across their territories. Operation of this line 
would permit mail to reach Venezuela and the West 
Indies from Europe in eight days. Steady progress in 
the promotion of this new line is planned in order that 
the company may be the first to secure the advantage in 
economic relations the line would afford. 

O n the other side of the ocean the company operates 
the following airlines: France to Algeria, France to 
Morocco, France to French Western Africa, and France 
to Spain. It has in the process of organization the very 
important trunk airline linking Paris. Marseilles, Oran, 
Colombo, Elizabethville, Niger and Madagascar. This 
line, 7,450 miles long, is being developed by the Compag- 
nie Trans-Africaine d'Arienne, which was organized by 
Compagnie General Aeropostale. The French Govern- 
ment owns one-third of the company and Aeropostale 
one-third. Since this penetrates the Belgian Congo, de- 
velopment has been carried out jointly by the French 
and Belgian interests and it is understood that operation 
will be shared also, alternate trips between the European 
and Congo terminals being made by French and Belgian 

It is interesting to note that the company’s seaplane 
service between Marseilles and Algiers is looked upon 
as a good deal of practical "school" in water flying in 
anticipation of the eventful flights over the Atlantic. 

The flying equipment of an airline has a great deal 
to do with the efficiency of that line, of course. In the 
Aeropostale service, the Latecoere 25 and the Latecoere 
26, the former a cabin monoplane powered with a 450-hp. 
Renault, and the latter an open cockpit monoplane 
powered with the same engine, are both popular. The 
company has used a great many Breguets, but these are 
gradually being retired in favor of the Latecoere ma- 
chines. The company also has some Latecoere 32 
flying boats, and C.A.M.S. and Liore-et-Olivier flying 
boats. On Dec. 31. 1928, the flying equipment of the 
company was distributed as follows: In Europe and 
Africa: 51 Latecoere machines, 57 Breguets, and one 
each of the Farman 70, Potez 32, and Morane 147, 
types. In South America there were 40 Latecoere ma- 
chines, and 14 Breguets. Of course the machines located 
in Europe and Africa are operated on lines other than 
the trans-Atlantic service. This company also uses 14 
flying boats. The grant total of land and sea-planes on 
the above date was 178. 

At the same accounting, the company had 1,227 water- 
cooled and nineteen air-cooled engines, a total of 1,246. 
Only 155 of the number were rated at 400 hp. or over. 
Renaults and Lorraine-Dietrichs are the most used 
equipment. 

At the outset of the air-boat mail service, an average 
of fifteen days were required to complete the air trip 
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from Europe to South America. This was steadily re- 
duced to eight days. The northbound trip in the early 
months required something like seventeen days to com- 
plete, and this too has been reduced steadily. It should 
be mentioned that mail takes about a day longer going 
to Europe than in the opposite direction. This is because 
of prevailing winds and ocean currents in favor of the 
South America-bound traffic. There is a 4^-hr. differ- 
ence between time in Buenos Aires and Toulouse to be 
reckoned with, also. 

In 1928 the company’s planes flew 1,650,355 mi. on all 
its routes. On the Natal-Buenos Aires route alone 
310.062 mi. were flown. In 1919, the year of the com- 
pany's origin, a total of only 112,017 mi. were flown 
on all its lines. This was increased to 344,614 the next 
year, and by 1923 the figure had passed the 1,000,000-mi. 
mark, going to 1,051,650 mi. There has been a steady 
growth every year. 

It is obvious the routes operated by Aeropostale re- 
quire flying over some rather difficult terrain and the 
excellent operations record which prevails is all the 
more creditable on that account. Up to Sept. 30, 1929, 
1,438.930 mi. had been flown in that year and it is ex- 
pected the figure for the entire year would be more than 
2,000,000 mi., as compared with the 1.660,000 mi. for 
1928, which in turn was 17.8 per cent larger than 1927. 

This mileage includes 936 trips over the Pyrenees 
Mountains between Spain and France, 624 trips over the 
Sierra Nevada in Spain and Straits of Gibraltar, 624 
trips over the Mediterranean Sea and 104 trips over the 
Desert of Mauretenia in northwestern Africa, the Andes 
and across the Brazilian jungles. 

A ’ the close of 1928 there were in the employ 
of the company: 30 airport managers, 80 pilots. 
30 chief mechanics. 210 mechanics, 53 radio operators, 
25 electricians, 30 commercial agents. 97 clerks. 60 naval 
officers, 200 sailors and crew, and 600 various specialists. 
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This represents a total of 1.415. Of course these people 
were employed on all of the lines of the company and not 
exclusively the France-Buenos Aires line in which we 
have been chiefly concerned in this article. 

A new agreement with the French government was 
signed on August 2, 1929, and was to become effective 
as soon as the necessary law had been voted. This 
agreement effected the sphere of operations of the com- 
pany and also the matters of term of subsidy and the 
general financial structure. The company is to have 
exclusive operation rights in the south of France, west 
of and including the Marseilles-Algiers line, everything 
in South America south of the Tropic of Cancer, and in 
Africa everything west of a line linking Algiers and 
Lake Chad (in the northeastern corner of Nigeria, north 
Central Africa). This concession has been extended to a 
period of 20 years with reciprocal liberty of cancellation 
after the first 10 years. The company has an option to 
renew the concession under equal conditions at the date 
of expiration. 

The present capital of $1,170,000 is to be raised to 
$2,340,000 and the French government will receive $585,- 
000 in shares in return for the concessions granted. 
Thirty per cent of the capitalization will consist of A 
shares having five votes each and 70 per cent of B shares, 
which carry a ratio of one vote for every 20 shares. It 
has been provided that the company may with the ap- 
proval of the French government issue bonds guaranteed 
by the government up to five times the share capital. A 
bond of $39,000 is to be deposited by the Company with 
the government. 

One of the Company’s most valuable assets lies in the 
special agreements and contracts it holds with various 
governments in Europe and South America. These effect 
mail and express and operating rights enjoyed by the 
Company. Most of the European countries now agree 
to send certain amounts of their mail to South America 
over the Company's lines. The last two to take advan- 
tage of this service are Spain and Italy. The arrange- 
ments with the South American countries, mentioned 
above, amount to even more. 

One thing about Aeropostale quiet contrary to the 
practice of American air transport companies is the 
availability of a detailed account of its financial condi- 


tions and all phases of its 
operations. This probably is 
accounted for by the fact that 
the Company is subsidized by 
the government and, there- 
fore, is answerable more or 
less to the public, whereas in 
this country all the air trans- 
port lines are private with 
only indirect aid in the man- 
ner of air mail contracts, etc. 
Inasmuch as the financial 
structure of any organization 
is what might be termed its 
life blood, a knowledge of 
conditions is extremely val- 
uable to both the expert and 
the layman alike. 

All of the figures quoted 
here were contained in the 
report made to the direc- 
of the Company at the 
Paris meeting, Oct. 31. 1929. 
Narrowing our observa- 
tions for the moment to the France-Buenos Aires Line, 
we find that the income per trip from South America to 
Europe on Jan. 1, 1929, was $2,000; and on August 9 
that this income per trip has trebled to $7,200. The 
increase is said to be the same on the reverse journey 
from France to South America. 

Expanding this income report from the individual trip 
to the total income yielded by the entire line by each 
quarter, we have: In 1928, second quarter. $24,426; 
third quarter. $32,181; fourth quarter. $37,994; a total 
of $94,601. In 1929, first quarter, $48,614 : second quar- 
ter, $86,017; third quarter, $119,313 ; a total of $253,944. 

In recent years there have been three issues of bonds 
to back up loans needed for expansion and organization 
purposes. There was an issue of $2,000,000 in bonds of 
$20 each in 1927, an issue of the same amount in bonds 
of $40 each in 1928 and the increase in share capital in 
1929, already referred to. 

A loss in operation is expected by the Company for at 
least the first year, of any service. This was true of 
the Dakar-Natal-Buenos Aires sections of the France- 
Buenos Aires airline. These two sections of the line 
are mentioned because the first year of their operation 
was completed within the scope of this report, the Tou- 
louse-Dakar section having been opened much earlier. 
The loss for the first year was $680,928. 

The Company's balance sheet and profit and loss ac- 
count as reported in October, 1929, is shown in Table I. 

Stimulation of economic relations and development of 
communications are the motivating forces behind the 
Aeropostale activities at the present time. German and 
United States interests have recognized the value of 
airlines for the same reasons and have sought to realize 
the advantages of such air services in South America. 
Behind the United States projects stand a vast amount 
of capital, a resource which gives the American concerns 
a certain advantage. Aeropostale looks upon this, how- 
ever, without alarm, being firm in the conviction that the 
months of experience it has derived in actual operation 
of the line to South America is a more valuable asset. 
It foresees considerable rivalry in the field sooner or 
later but is confident of its position in the ultimate 
picture. 
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SURVEYING THE By John C. Holme, Jr. 

Airport Problem m new York city 

The Last of Three Articles on a Problem Typical of Most Great Cities 


I NSOFAR as it is 

possible, the use of 
seaplanes or flying 
boats for passenger 
service to and from 
New York City is 
more logical than the 
use of landplanes, 
since numerous areas 
of quiet water suitable 
for take-offs and land- 
ings are to be found 
within a few minutes’ 
distance from the cen- 
ter of Manhattan. At 
present, however, only 
two such areas have 
been developed for 
transport service. 
Other suitable loca- 
tions have been care- 
fully considered by the 
committees making the 
plans which were dis- 
cussed in the first 
article [issue of Jan. 
11], and by other 
agencies. The two 

both be reached from 



Times Square in 15 

minutes, making them closer than any existing airports, 
and four proposals for additional seaplane facilities are 
now under consideration. There are also three seaplane 
anchorages at a greater distance than the 30-minute 
radius from the business district. 

The North Beach site of New York Air Terminals, 
Inc., is at present much more readily accessible than is 
any other landing field or seaplane harbor. Located on 
Long Island Sound near Hell Gate, it is only three miles 
air-line from Times Square and is at a distance of only 
nine miles by road. A company boat made the trip from 
42nd Street and East River in 24 minutes. An addi- 
tional 15-minute taxi ride from Times Square makes 
the total 39 minutes. Via 59th Street bridge and Queens 
Plaza, the driving time is 35 minutes, the route being 
marked by arrows. The port is also accessible by the 
Flushing I.R.T. train to 74th Street and Broadway, a 


22-minute trip, plus a 15-minute taxi ride to the Beach, 
making the total traveling time 37 minutes. 

This port is used by Curtiss-Wright Flying Service for 
charter and taxi work; New York and Suburban Air 
Line for charter work. The equipment at the port in- 
cludes one hangar, a dock, raft, three speed boats and a 
club hotel. The flying equipment includes Ireland and 
Sikorsky air yachts, Savoia-Marchetti flying boats, and 
Fairchild seaplanes. The boat house and veranda of the 
club hotel give the port a yacht club atmosphere. There 
is adequate unobstructed take-off in Bowery Bay in any 
direction, and the area is lighted at night. This water 
area is ideal for seaplane landings and take-off, as it is 
unobstructed either by river traffic, drift-wood or phys- 
ical obstructions on the nearby shores. A 200-acre air- 
port now under construction adjacent to the dock will 
afford complete facilities within a year 


A solution to the downtown Manhattan, Wall Street 
and Brooklyn area has been found by Atlantic Coast 
Airways whose flying boats are met by a company boat 
from pier A of the Battery in a 10-minute run, pier A 
being 15 minutes by subway from Times Square. The 
total trip from Times Square is 30 minutes ; from Wall 
Street, 15 minutes. To date aviation interests regret 
the rejection of proposals for leasing space for a seaplane 
ramp or dock without hangar on any of the islands in 
New York harbor. Atlantic Coast Airways has solved 
this problem of the need of seaplane facilities in the 
harbor by leasing 250 feet of waterfront property from 
the Jersey Central Railroad in Jersey City, on which 
site they will build a ramp and seaplane cradle. The 
take-off areas is free from the driftwood, traffic, and 
physical obstructions encountered in any other seaplane 
landing or take-off space in the East or Hudson rivers. 
The shallow water in this area makes it both impossible 
for harbor craft to maneuver in the take-off area and in 
addition makes take-off easier and faster. The Weather 
Bureau reports that there is an average of ten days per 
year of dense fog at the Battery. 

heke is a proposed development of seaplane facilities 
at Port Newark Municipal Airport. It has been sug- 
gested that some seaplane facilities adjacent to the down- 
town harbor area lie used for servicing and storing sea- 
planes, using only the harbor waters for picking up 
passengers. The Newark airport is 45 minutes from 
Times Square via the Holland Tunnel and Lincoln 
Highway extension, and 30 minutes from downtown 
New York over the same route. Another solution to 
this seaplane facility problem will be offered by the 
completion of the Secaucus New York Air Terminal's 
seaplane base. Here also will be sufficient area for con- 
struction of adequate service facilities and hangars. As 
mentioned in the description of the Secaucus airport 
[issue of Jan. 25], this site is 30 minutes by Holland 
Tunnel and Old County Road from Times Square, being 
only 7 minutes from the Canal Street end of the Holland 
Tunnel in downtown New York. 

The proposed Jersey City airport at Droyer’s Point, 
N. J., on Newark Bay, will also offer seaplane accom- 
modations when completed. This site is 38 minutes from 
Times Square via the Holland Tunnel and Hudson 
Boulevard, or 18 minutes from the Canal Street end of 
the Holland Tunnel. 

The American Aeronautical Corporation, manufacture 
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ers of Savoia-Marchetti flying boats and amphibions. will 
develop New York Seaplane Airport at Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., Manhassett Bay of Long Island Sound, 15J 
miles by air from Times Square. This site was 70 
minutes by automobile via 59th Street bridge, Queens 
Plaza, Northern Boulevard to Port Washington and the 
airdrome, with company signs indicating the route. 
Long Island Railroad trains running every 40 minutes 
make the trip to Port Washington in 48 minutes with 
an additional 5-minute taxi ride to the field, bringing the 
actual traveling time up to little over one hour. This 
site is already in use for the Savoia-Marchetti factory 
on Manhassett Isle, but a sixteen-acre extension of the 
present area to include hangars service and school accom- 
modation, is planned. Floating docks and passenger 
accommodations are included in the proposed complete 
seaplane airport to be completed within a year. Although 
this location is too distant from the metropolitan district 

seaplane base and it is intended to be used for a seaplane 
yacht club. Its location in Manhassett Bay is appropriate 
for this purpose. Manhassett Bay is large enough in 
every direction for seaplane landings and take-offs, but 
there is an abundance of boats and yachts in the bay 
which at times would make it necessary to land or take- 
off outside of the bay after a taxi run from the Man- 
hasset Island floating dock. The Floyd Bennett 
Municipal Airport, Brooklyn, 65 minutes from Times 
Square by taxi or subway, also has. proposed seaplane 
channels and accommodations which will make this loca- 
tion another desirable sight for a seaplane operating 
base. This plan of having an outlying hangar for service 
and repairs of flying boats and seaplanes has worked 
out efficiently in this instance. The New York City 
Airport, Inc., development on Flushing Bay will also 
provide seaplane facilities. On this site an aeronautical 
park project, suggested by Hon. William P. McCracken, 
is included in the proposed development. Other seaplane 
anchorages existing now for seaplane landings and take- 
offs, but without service or hanger facilities, are located 
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at Rye, Westport, Glen Island, and Seagate (Brooklyn). 
N. Y. However, all of these sites are beyond the 30- 
minute riding range from the business district of 
Manhattan. 

T he Keyston e-Loeni ng amphibion factory uses the 
East River adjacent to their East 38th Street factory 
for landing and take-off of factory shipments. This site 
has been proposed for the development of a passenger 
terminus but has been rejected because of physical dis- 
advantages. Pilots who have used this site say it is 
undesirable for the landing and taking off of a fully 
loaded transport plane because of driftwood, river traffic, 
and physical obstructions on a cross river take-off. It 
is reported that the city is willing to finance and push 
this development as well as the 145th Street Hudson 
River development of seaplane facilities, awaiting the 
endorsement of the aviation industry interested. 

The development of the 79th Street and Hudson River 
site has been opposed by the Riverside Park Commis- 
sion, the Park Avenue Baptist Church and Columbia 
University, but in this instance as well as in other cases, 
lack of establishment of such bases has been due to lack 
of concerted action on the part of aviation officials. It 
seems a case of individuals being defeated by larger 
so-called public interests. When it is realized that the 
air-mindedness of New Yorkers demands the establish- 
ment of adequate seaplane facilities, this question will 
become a public problem and as such will have consid- 
erable additional portent. As to the possibility of 
policing proposed seaplane sites for driftwood, and 
arresting interfering river traffic, it has been the experi- 
ence of yacht clubs and commercial interests to have 
failed in such attempts. However, if aviation seaplane 
bases for the New York metropolitan district become 
a public issue, it is no doubt highly probable that some- 
thing in this direction will be accomplished. 

The meteorological report in the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee report states that dense fogs occur in the central 
port of the city about seven days a year. This is less 
than the report of 24 days a year dense fog for the 
Battery area, making uptown locations more desirable 
from the meteorological point of view. However, river 
traffic, tall apartments on the New York side and the 
Palisades on the New Jersey side, make approaches on 
cross river take-offs and landings hazardous. The city 
of New York (Board of Estimate and Apportionment) 
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is willing to appropriate necessary funds for the devel- 
opment of a 145th Street Hudson River seaplane 
terminal, but in addition to the above disadvantages there 
is the primary disadvantage of remote location from the 
business section that makes the development of this 
uptown site highly improbable. One airline has occa- 
sionally picked up passengers on the Hudson River 
west of 79th Street, hut this is not a general practice 
and is considered impractical. 

The Regional Plan Committee and members of the 
Fact-Finding Committee regret the impossibility of 
establishing an airport on Governor’s Island for the 
Brooklyn-Wall Street area. However, Atlantic Coast 
Airways have been running daily passenger service from 
New York to Atlantic City from the water area between 
Ellis and Bedloe's islands. The New York Air Ter- 
minal’s seaplanes facilities at North Beach make special 
arrangements for passengers using Curtiss- Wright 
Flying Service and New York and Suburban Air Lines 
on aerial and taxi charter work to be met by speed 
boat on any dock on the island of Manhattan, transport- 
ing them to a seaplane or amphibion lying at the nearest 
available take-off location in the harbor. However, this 
arrangement has not yet been put into general use. 

At the present time, three lines are operating sea- 
4V planes and seven companies operating landplanes on 
regular schedule from three airports or seaplane bases 
near New York. Each of these three, Newark, North 
Beach and Holmes airports, has under way extensive im- 
provements and plans for extension of facilities for next 
year. New York Air Terminal's Secaucus Airport and 
New York City Airport on Flushing Bay, Queens, will be 
ready for operation within a year. Atlantic Coast Air- 
ways will have its seaplane base on the New Jersey side 
of lower New York Bay ready within that time. By the 
end of 1930, therefore, the New York area is assured 
of comparatively adequate facilities for the immediate 
needs of its air transport services. 

A large part of the credit for these improvements 
must be given to the Fact-Finding Committee for New 
York Metropolitan Airports, and to the committee which 
prepared the comprehensive Regional Plan for New 
York City and its Environs. Thanks to them, also, the 
Metropolitan area is assured of further increases in its 
transport facilities as they become necessary to meet 
air traffic developments for a great many years to come. 
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COMBATING Corrosion 


OF AIRCRAFT 


By J. E. Sullivan 



T HE IMPORTANCE of properly protecting the 
various parts of an airplane, particularly, the metal 
parts, cannot be too strongly emphasized. Metal, espe- 
cially in the gauges used in the construction of aircraft, 
will corrode hopelessly if not suitably protected from 
deteriorating influences. These harmful influences are 
obviously more actively at work in salt-laden atmos- 
pheres than in inland sections but they are always 
present and too much care cannot be taken to combat 
them. 

The cause and prevention of corrosion of metal air- 
craft parts with all of its serious economic results has 
become a matter of prime importance. The progress of 
corrosion can only be prevented by the use of a perfect 
insulating layer between the metal and corroding ele- 
ments. A completely impervious protective coating is 
unknown, consequently one should speak in terms of 
minimizing corrosion and not in absolute terms of pre- 

Unfortunatcly many manufacturers fail to appreciate 
the necessity of employing satisfactory protective coat- 
ings on aircraft and in some instances when the neces- 
sity of this protection is recognized, the best known 
practices aVe not always correctly applied. Very often 
it is a case of lack of knowledge. 

At one time a manufacturer of aircraft was so far 
behind in production and deliveries that his only aim 
was to turn out airplanes and in his haste — a natural 
consequence of such a condition — very little attention 
was accorded to the matter of protective coatings. Two 
coats of a fairly good looking finish were applied to the 



Metal Parts 


“Save the Surface and you Save All’’ 
may not always be true as applied to 
airplanes, but it is a matter of great 
importance, and one which has often 
.been overlooked. Particularly is it 
important as regards possible corrosion 
of metal parts, in places which are not 
easily accessible either to inspection or 
repair. Mr. Sullivan offers herewith 
a detailed discussion of preparing 
metal surfaces, proper coating, inspec- 
tion and maintenance to insure 
adequate protection against possible 
structural failure due to corrosion. 


structure, the greater part of which was steel, but appar- 
ently no care was used in applying the coatings nor was 
any effort made to ascertain whether the finish was satis- 
factory. A number of these planes, detailed to operate 
near the sea coast, were in such poor condition after 
four months' service that they required a major overhaul. 
Two of these planes, after one hundred and fifty flying 
hours, were considered so seriously defective from cor- 
roded structural members that it was necessary to 
decommission tKem and relegate them to the scrap heap. 

Acorroded part in an airplane is something to be 
1 *■ avoided, particularly a structural part. It not only 
tends to shorten the life of the plane and makes the re- 
newal of the part necessary, but it is probable that it will 
fail at a critical moment and result not only in the destruc- 
tion of the plane but in serious injury to the occupants. 
Such parts are undoubtedly a constant source of danger 
and although periodic inspection of a plane may often 
reveal corrosion in accessible parts, the chief source of 
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danger lies in the inaccessible locations where the action 
works havoc unnoticed. Structural failure which is quite 
oftentimes accelerated by vibratory stresses in the ulti- 

In many investigations of failures of corroded aircraft 
parts, it has not always been possible to definitely deter- 
mine the cause of the deterioration. It could have been 
assigned to a number of causes any one of which it would 
have been reasonable to assume was the true cause, such 
as improper selection of material, or incorrect manufac- 
turing practices, for example, improper heat treatment. 
In the majority of cases, however, it would have been 
just as reasonable to assume that the parts had not 
received proper surface protection. While this may not 
have been the chief cause for their unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, it was perhaps a contributing factor. 

Reasonably effective protection can be obtained, re- 
gardless of the type of service to which the plane is to 
be subjected. This can be accomplished only by strict 
adherence to four fundamental principles. The disregard 
of even one will in all probability be conducive to a poor 
job. The requisite principles are as follows : 

(1) Proper preparation of the surfaces to obtain good 

adherence of the paint. 

(2) Selection of good quality finishing materials. 

(3) Thorough drying between coats. 

(4) Frequent inspection and maintenance of protec- 

tive coatings. 

E xperience has shown that to obtain good paint 
adherence it is necessary that the surfaces be thor- 
oughly clean at the time the initial coat of finish is 
applied. This may be accomplished in many ways, 
depending upon the material to be cleaned. Inasmuch 
as the metals used at present in the construction of 
aircraft are steel and aluminum alloy the discussion will 
be confined to these two materials. 

If practicable, all steel parts except tubing should be 
cadmium plated. Tubes are generally not plated as there 
is always the possibility that the plating solution may 
lodge inside the tubes and ultimately be responsible for 
corrosion of these parts. The coating should be uni- 
form in thickness and of such a quality as will withstand 
at least a one-hundred-hour, twenty-per-cent salt spray 
test without any signs of rust appearing. Immediately 
after plating, the parts should be given a coat of primer, 
especially if they are not to be used for any length of 
time. For the best results, unplated parts should be 
carefully cleaned down to bare metal before the initial 
finish is applied. Cleaning of such parts may be accom- 
plished by numerous methods but regardless of the 
process it is essential that it be one that will not injure 
the material. 

Pickling and sandblasting are recommended methods. 
Since the interior surfaces of tubes are inaccessible, 
pickling can be more advantageously employed therein 
than can sandblasting. In pickling either the best com- 
mercial sulphuric or muriatic acids may be used. When 
sulphuric acid is used the bath should contain either five 
to ten per cent by weight of concentrated acid or seven 
and one-half to fifteen per cent by weight of 66 per cent 
commercial acid. The best results with muriatic acid 
are obtained from a bath containing twenty-five per cent 
of concentrated acid by weight. 

A recommended pickling procedure is as follows: 

(a) Immerse in bath heated to about 140 deg. to 150 
deg. F. for a sufficient length of time to effect 
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removal of the oxide or scale. The length of 
time varies. However, ten minutes should 

(b) Drain all acid from the parts and rinse in cold 

(c) Rinse in a lime bath for about five minutes, drain 

and then rinse in clean hot water. The lime 
bath may consist of approximately twenty 
pounds of either quicklime or slaked lime per 
one hundred gallons of water. The bath ought 
not to be heated. 

F or exterior surfaces, low pressure sandblasting is 
considered more highly efficient. Many manufac- 
turers of steel fuselages sandblast the completed fuselage 
following this by a blast of air in order to remove any 



loose material resulting from the sandblasting. A coat 
of primer is immediately applied thereafter. 

For aluminum alloys the anodic oxidation process has 
repeatedly demonstrated its superiority to all other sur- 
face preparations. This process not only cleans the 
surfaces thoroughly but it forms an unusually good base 
for the protective coatings. In itself it is not a satis- 
factory protective coating, but there is absolutely no 
question as to its value as a base for further finishes. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, as a 
result of extensive laboratory and service tests of 
anodized parts has concluded that the anodic treatment 
is superior to any present method and specifies it on all 
production work involving the use of aluminum alloys. 
The majority of the reputable aircraft manufacturers 
in this country who employ aluminum alloy to any 
extent are equipped for this process. The treatment 
consists of immersing the part in a chromic acid solution 
through which an electric current is directed, the part 
under treatment being the anode. The film produced is 
extremely thin and adheres so firmly to the metal that it 
could be considered a part of it. The process removes 
the polished surface characteristic of aluminum and its 
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alloys and imparts a light gray velvety appearance to the 
material. 

Solvents such as carbon tetrachloride and benzol and 
several cleaning compounds based on trisodium phos- 
phate may be used but are not recommended unless the 
use of the anodic treatment is impracticable. When a 
solvent is used, thoroughly rinse the cleaned parts in hot 
water to insure complete removal of the solvent from 
the surfaces, as its presence adversely affects the adher- 
ence of the paint. 

Regardless of the method of cleaning, apply a coat 
of the initial finish as soon as the parts have been 
cleaned, otherwise these parts may come in contact with 
greasy or oily hands or other objects which would 
vitiate the advantages gained by cleaning. 

T here are a variety of so-called "Aircraft Finishes” 
commercially available. Practically every paint and 
varnish concern of any size realizes that the youthful 
aircraft industry is no longer in its infancy : that it bids 
to rank with its older and well-established contem- 
poraries ; and that to cater to it is a sound business policy. 
As a consequence, each has its line of "Super” mate- 
rials. Most of these concerns will supply any airplane 
manufacturer with exactly what he requires but unfor- 
tunately some manufacturers are not aware of their 
needs. Such a condition is apt to accrue to the financial 
benefit of the paint producer but is not always beneficial 
to the aircraft manufacturer or purchaser. Conditions, 
however, are improving gradually and aircraft manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize the advantages of procur- 
ing materials conforming to their own specifications 
determined by experience to be the most suitable for the 
purpose intended. 

In the selection of a finishing material its potential 
protective qualities should be the guiding factor and not 
the desire for a quick drying material or a highly polished 

On steel parts an iron oxide-zinc chromate oil base 
compound has been found to be excellent for a priming 
coat. Such a primer is not expensive and a number of 
good preparations of this type are readily available. 

Quoted below is a formula for a primer which has 
proven satisfactory under hard service. 

Zinc chromate 11.5 per cent by weight 

Iron oxide (Fe^O^) ... 15 per cent by weight 

Silica 19.5 per cent by weight 

Gum 6.5 per cent by weight 

Linseed oil 15 per cent by weight 

Mineral spirits 32.5 per cent by weight 

A properly applied finish coat should dry hard 
should be flexible, durable 
and resistant to oil, gasoline 
and sea water. A paint which 
will meet these requirements 
is suitable as a protective 
coating for aircraft parts. 

T he Navy Department has 
obtained excellent results 
with a gray enamel. This 
enamel 

twenty-five and forty per 
cent pigment by weight. The 
pigment of this finish is basic 
carbonate white lead tinted 
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with carbon black to a dark gray shade. The remainder 
is high-grade spar varnish as a vehicle. 

Standard procedure on steel parts of Naval Aircraft 
calls for cadmium plating followed by one coat of iron 
oxide primer and two coats of gray enamel. Cadmium 
appears to give better protection and is generally more 
durable than other types of metallic coatings. Further, 
the process of application is comparatively simple and 
the required equipment is not as complicated or as expen- 

Linseed oil is recommended as a coating for the insides 
of closed tubular members, the oil usually being forced 
under pressure into the completed fuselage. When each 
member has been thoroughly penetrated by the oil it is 
drained by means of small holes drilled at various loca- 
tions in the structure. The holes may be sealed by means 
of cadmium plated drive screws. To coat the interior 
surfaces of tubing in this manner each member of the 
fuselage must be interconnected with its adjoining mem- 
ber so that complete circulation of the oil through the 
entire assembly will be assured. Some manufacturers 
treat each tube individually, pumping oil through one 
hole at the bottom until it comes out of another hole 
provided at its uppermost extremity and then draining. 
Others immerse the completed fuselage in a bath of 
linseed oil after the holes have been drilled in each of 
the members. 

O ne of the pioneer airplane manufacturers in the 
country, has developed, in cooperation with the Navy 
Department and the Aluminum Company of America, 
a process for protecting duralumin which at present 
stands alone and unexcelled. [The writer is here dealing 
only with protective coatings added on the surface, 
and is presumably excluding Alclad from considera- 
tion. — Ed.] This company anodizes all duralumin parts 
as described previously and follows this treatment with 
two coats of aluminum pigmented bituminous paint. 
Two pounds of No. 140 polished aluminum bronze 
powder per gallon of bituminous paint has been found 
to be the best mixture. This paint, like all aluminum 
paints, should be mixed for immediate use only. 
Aluminum bituminous paint has two disadvantages: it 
cannot be satisfactorily employed in places exposed to 
the sun, as the sun softens it, nor can it be used where 
it might come in contact with gasoline as gasoline dis- 
solves it. In such places a combination consisting of 
iron oxide primer and two coats of enamel should be 
used. This latter finish is not entirely satisfactory but 
is as good as any known. A finish consisting of two 
coats of aluminized shellac has been used by some manu- 
facturers with much success on parts adjacent to gasoline 
and tanks. Shellac, however, is not a desirable finish for 
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surfaces which may be im- 
mersed in or sprayed with 

If metal or wood parts are 
to touch fabric which is 
to be doped, it is necessary 
that precaution be taken to 
prevent direct contact of the 
fabric and the regular 
finishes applied to the metal 
or wood. If such pre- 
cautions are not taken the 
dope will act as a solvent and 
break down the finish, there- 
by decreasing its protective 
value. It has recently been 
discovered that aluminum 
foil is of great value in 
such places because of its 
superior dope resisting quali- 
ties. Aluminum foil .0005 
in. thick has been found to be most effective for this 
purpose. The most satisfactory results have been 
obtained by coating the members with glue and then 
applying the foil in small sections by means of a roller. 
It is unnecessary to spend much time in endeavoring to 
apply the foil free of wrinkles, as they will not affect 
the exterior appearance or durability of the plane. While 
the application of aluminum foil may take slightly longer 
than the time required to apply many less efficient mate- 
rials, the results obtained will more than compensate 
for the time involved. 

Another interesting and highly desirable characteristic 
of aluminum foil is that it not only prevents dope from 
coming in contact with metal parts but also provides 
excellent protection against corrosion to the surfaces it 

The aluminum alloy parts of a number of Navy 
bombing planes after five months of the worse kind of 
service were found to be in perfect condition in spite 
of the fact that very little maintenance was given them 
during that time. The protective coating, which con- 
sisted of two coats of aluminum bituminous paint was 
in unusually good condition, particularly on the surfaces 
which came in contact with the fabric. These surfaces 
were further protected with aluminum foil. It was noted 
in some instances that the foil had almost completely 
deteriorated but in no- case had the finish on the metal 
parts been affected. 

Of the four points, thorough drying between coats 
perhaps needs the least explanation. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that this is the least important. Such is 
not the case. No set rule can be stated regarding this 
particular feature as the numerous elements involved, 
such as temperature and humidity of the finishing room 
and length of time after application of the finish, etc., 
vary. Little experience is necessary to determine when 
a coat of paint is thoroughly dry — the prime factor is 
to be certain that it is absolutely dry before the succeed- 
ing coat is applied. 

F requent and regular inspection, together with what- 
;ver maintenance may be necessary is the most posi- 
tive assurance against corrosion. The structure should 
be frequently examined for possible deterioration of the 
protective coatings and for evidences of corrosion. 
When the coating is broken or corrosion is in evidence 
the areas so affected should be given a light wire brush- 


ing and the finish replaced. Paint remover may be used 
to remove deteriorated coatings but it must be applied 
with caution otherwise it will gain access to the joints 
and thus destroy the protection originally applied to the 
faying surfaces. 

In connection with the general subject of protection 
of metal parts against corrosion there are listed below 
several valuable suggestions which, combined with those 
previously discussed, will be conducive of reducing to 
a minimum the evils of corrosion. 

(1) Thoroughly clean and dry all surface prior to the 

application of protective coatings. The initial 
specified finish coat should be applied as soon 
as practicable after the parts have been cleaned. 

(2) Paint all faying surfaces before assembly. 

(3) Bake on the finish when practicable. 

(4) Control cables should not be painted but coated 

with a mixture of white lead and tallow. The 
proportion by weight is 50-50. 

(5) The use of lacquer as a protective coating on 

aircraft parts, particularly fabric and metal sur- 
faces. is not recommended. Better protection 
can be obtained by the use of more distensible 
coatings. 

(6) Avoid contact of wood and metal. Wood, in 

view of its hygroscopic nature retains moisture 
if it becomes wet and if in contact with metal 
will ultimately cause corrosion of the metal. If 
these materials must be used, insulate by coat- 
ing the faying surfaces of both the metal and 
the wood with marine glue or bituminous paint 
and aluminum foil. 

(7) Avoid contact of dissimilar metals. 

(8) Apply an anti-sieze compound made up by weight 

of 50 per cent petrolatum and 50 per cent zinc 
dust to threaded parts. 

(9) Always use corrosion-resisting metals where pos- 

sible. 

(10) In employing heat-treated duralumin, quench the 
material in cold water. Quenching in this 
medium gives the metal greater corrosion-resist- 
ing qualities than can be obtained if a hot water 
or air quench is used. 
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REGULATING 


By Jesse W. Lankford 

,ief. Registration Section Aeronaut 


Air Commerce 


ARTICLE III— LICENSING 



M UCH CONFUSION has existed throughout 
the country as to the qualifications and correct 
procedure for obtaining the various classes of licenses 
for airmen and aircraft. Also, many applicants wonder 
at the seeming excessive delay in receiving their licenses 
after the completion of their tests. 

A good portion of this uncertainty has undoubtedly 
been due to the numerous changes made in forms and 
licensing procedure by the Aeronautics Branch in its 
own efforts to keep pace with the rapid growth of the 
whole aeronautical industry. It must be remembered that 
the Aeronautics Branch was created pratically over night, 
and of necessity began operation with an untrained per- 
sonnel and without a precedent for guidance. Forms 
and procedure for obtaining licenses had to be outlined 
from theory, and remained to be tried. 

The limited personnel soon found itself buried under 
an avalanche of applications and conditions soon became 
more choatic by an influx of letters, telegrams and long 
distance phone calls from justly impatient applicants. The 
section was not discouraged however. Under these con- 
ditions experience came fast. Constructive changes in 
both forms and procedure were gradually inaugurated 
until a system has been developed which meets present 
conditions with an absolute minimum of red tape and 
furnishes the quickest possible licensing service to the 
applicant. 

Licenses are now issued within one week of receipt 
of the approved examinations or inspection report. This 
time could easily be reduced 50 per cent were it not for 
the vast number of incomplete and incorrect applications 
received. The forms themselves have been reduced to 
incorporate only pertinent facts. They include sufficient 
explanation, which, if read, would enable the applicant 
to complete the forms correctly. Failure to answer a sin- 
gle question makes the application incomplete for essen- 
tial records and necessitates correspondence or return of 
the application. Also, many applications are submitted 
for classes of licenses for which the pilot, mechanic or 
aircraft is obviously ineligible. There is another class 
of applicant who, immediately upon completion of his 
tests, bombards the office with urgent requests for his 
license. There is nothing the Washington Office can do 


One of the most difficult tasks per- 
formed by the Aeronautics Branch has 
been that of developing a system of 
issuing licenses that meets existing con- 
ditions with an absolute minimum of 
red tape. €J In this third article of a 
series of six dealing with the work of 
the regulatory activities of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Mr. Lankford writes 
of the qualifications and correct pro- 
cedure to obtain the various classes of 
licenses for airmen and aircraft. he 
fourth article, appearing in next week's 
issue, is by E. McD. Kintz, chief of the 
Legal Section, and deals with the en- 
forcement of air commerce regulations. 


in such cases. The chances are that the inspector has not 
even had time to correct the papers. Then when the 
papers are corrected, they must be mailed to the Wash- 
ington office. 

A few applicants have really taken the instructions on 
the application forms seriously. There is a note on 
both the pilot’s and mechanic’s forms which calls attention 
to the necessity of two identical pictures of the applicant 
showing head and shoulders only. Undoubtedly, the word 
“only” was the point of conflict, because the pictures re- 
ceived were certainly “head and shoulders only," the ap- 
plicant having removed all clothing for the pose. It is a 
revelation to see just what can be gotten on a photograph 
just 1J x 1J inches in size. They range from unadorned 



head and shoulders “only” to 
a full length of the applicant 
with a background varying 
from an airplane to a bevy 
of girl friends. 

The accompanying organ- 
ization chart will give some 
idea of why some time must 
elapse before a license can be 
issued. At first glance, it 
would appear that the prover- 
bial red tape is in evidence, 
but when one considers that 
this work is nation-wide in 
scope, that a district super- 
vising inspector is responsible 
for an area equal to one- 
tenth of the United States 

and that the registration section must have sufficient rec- centage of applications are being received with tests 
ords to intelligently answer any intermediate correspond- attached, direct from the supervisors, 
ence, the steps as charted serve a very definite purpose. Every effort has been made to develop a system of 
transfer of title of aircraft which will be legally sound 

T he Registration Section is divided into eight spe- yet simple enough to expedite action. When a number 
cialized groups. In normal procedure only those is assigned to an aircraft, whether temporary, license o 



identification, a form known as “Record, Transfer and 
Reassignment” is also issued to the owner of the aircraft. 
This form is evidence of title for the purpose of registra- 
ion only, and, when properly completed and returned 
o the Department of Commerce, is sufficiei ' 


groups indicated on the chart are involved. The applicant 
submits application in duplicate. The applications are 
ceived and checked by the applications group. Any ei 
in an application is corrected either by correspondence 
or by the return of the application. The original copy of 

the application then goes to the files group for any future for a transfer of the title and a reassignment of the m 
reference. The duplicate copy is forwarded to the liaison ber or license to the new owner, 
group, which checks for medical approval in case of 

pilots only and forwards all classes of applications to the T Tntil very recently an aircraft could not be licensed 
r of the district in which the applicant desires vj in the name of the purchaser where the purchaser 
amined. After examination, or inspection, as could not submit a bill of sale showing that the aircraft 
;e may be. the application and graded examinations had been paid for in full. A system of lien recording has 




e returned to the liaison group which checks for © 


been developed whereby this can be accomplished. 
Before the airplane license may be issued the applicant 
for license must supply a certified copy of bill of sale 
conveying title to the aircraft to himself. For this pur- 
pose conditional bills of sale are not acceptable. 

The purchaser or operating agency should be supplied 
with a bill of sale conveying legal title to the airplane. 
The financing agency should take back any type of 
instrument desirable and this department should be noti- 
fied of the lien reserved by a notice of lien in the form 
of an affidavit, substantially as follows: (See Fig. 1). 

The foregoing affidavit is for the protection of the 
financing agency and the responsibility for its completion 
and forwarding to the Department of Commerce by the 
applicant rests entirely with the agency. 

If the financing agency will supply a clear bill of sale 
and a notice of lien as described, license will be issued 
to the owner and stamped "Subject to Lien.” 

When the lien is satisfied the financing agency should 
supply this department with a notice of release, reading 
substantially as in Fig. II. 

pleteness and then forwards them to the proper licensing Upon receipt of this notice by the Department, the 
group. The license is mailed direct to the applicant from record of lien will be released and license will be issued 
the licensing group. in the name of the purchaser without “Subject to Lien” 

However, one look at the chart shows the vast saving being stamped thereon, 
in time and routine that could be saved if applications A widespread interest has been evidenced in the new 
were submitted direct to the district supervisor rather pilots' ratings. The rating system was developed through 
than the Washington office. The possibilities of this the desirability of securing a closer classification of those 
procedure have long been recognized, but before making pilots licensed to carry passengers for hire. The Air 
it effective the field offices will have to be strengthend Commerce Regulations were revised to include the new 
and organized to assume the additional duties. This is rating system, effective as of Sept. 1, 1929, and are now 
almost accomplished, and at the present time a fair per- being issued. 
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The new licenses are radically different from the 
old licenses, both in size and content. Transport and 
limited commercial pilots are issued rating sheets in 
conjunction with their licenses. 

The identification portion of the license consists of 
picture, description, general classification of transport or 
limited commercial pilot, and a space for periodic renew- 
als. The identification sheet, without the accompanying 
rating sheet, permits the holder to pilot all types and 
classes of licensed aircraft but does not permit the holder 
to carry passengers for hire. The identification sheet will 
be issued by the Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton and is designed to cover a five-year period. The pre- 
scribed six-month renewals will be accomplished through 
the inspectors in the field and without any contact with 
the Washington office. 

T he rating sheet, when properly endorsed by a De- 
partment of Commerce inspector, designates those 
types and classes of licensed aircraft in which the holder 
is authorized to carry passengers for hire and, like the 
identification card, is designed to cover a five-year period. 

Transport and limited commercial pilots carrying pas- 
sengers for hire will be rated according to these sheets. 
Each rating must be qualified for individually and the 
fact that a man qualifies for the highest rating does not 
automatically qualify him for the lower ratings. 

The license forms for private and industrial pilots have 
been revised to conform to the new transport and lim- 
ited commercial licenses, but will not include a rating 
sheet inasmuch as both private and industrial pilots are 
prohibited from carrying passengers for hire by the Air 
Commerce Regulations. These licenses also are designed 
to cover a five-year period, and the prescribed yearly 
renewal is to be accomplished through the inspectors in 
the field and without any contact with the Washington 

As can readily be appreciated, the issuance of the new 
rating sheets to all of the limited commercial and trans- 
port pilots now holding the old form of licenses con- 
stitutes quite a problem. In order to accomplish this with 
the least possible confusion, all substitutions of new 
licenses for the old, will take place at the time and as a 
renewal of the old license. 

In the renewal of an expired limited commercial or 
transport pilot’s license of the old form, this office will 
issue the identification half of the neiv license accompa- 
nied by a 60-day letter of authority. As previously stated, 
the identification portion of the license authorizes the 
holder to pilot all types of licensed aircraft, but does not 




authorize the carrying of passengers for hire. However, 
the letter of authority does authorize the holder to carry 
passengers for hire in licensed aircraft for a period of 60 
days and under the same terms as the old license. Within 
the 60 days it will be necessary for the holder to secure a 
rating sheet designating the types and classes of licensed 
aircraft in which the holder desires to carry passengers 
for hire. 

This rating can be obtained from the nearest Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspector upon suitable demonstra- 
tion of ability to pilot the various types and classes of 
aircraft for which a rating is requested. These rating 
sheets will be issued solely by the inspectors in the field 
and not from the Washington office. 

The new licenses for private and industrial pilots will 
also be issued as renewals of the old licenses, and since 
no rating cards are involved, will be issued as a straight 
renewal as before. 

Looking ahead with the aeronautical industry, it is 
unreasonable to assume that many more changes will not 
be necessary in future licensing forms and procedure. 
However, in the light of past experience such changes 
can be accomplished without delay or misunderstanding 
to the applicants. 
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recent Airplane and 


Sunbeam 

CABIN BIPLANE 



L imited production has been started 
Jon the new Commercial "Sun- 
beam” C-l cabin biplane in the 
factory of the Commercial Aircraft 
Company at Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Airport, Van Nuys, Calif. This plane 
has been flown more than 100,000 mi. in 
preliminary testing. It is powered by 
the Wright J-6, 300 hp. engine. 

The Sunbeam was designed and built 
in Kansas City, by Mr. Hugh L. 
Thompson, now chief engineer for the 
Los Angeles company which is pro- 
ducing the plane. The plane is a single 
bay biplane with a cabin seating four 
passengers and an open cockpit in rear 
of and above the cabin which seats the 
pilot and a passenger. Chief of its dis- 
tinguishing features is the use of 
Aerotruss brazed steel wing ribs 
throughout wings and ailerons, and fire 
proof treating of the fabric covering. 

Upper and lower wings are built in 
two panels, the upper wings being pin 
hinged to a center section and the lower 
wings to the lower fuselage longerons. 
Spars are of solid laminated spruce, with 
Aerotruss brazed steel compression 
members as well as steel ribs. 

Plywood is used over the leading edge 
of the wings which are fabric covered, 
doped and fireproofed by treating the 
cloth with a formula perfected by Dr. 
O. T. Hodnefield and Dr. W. W. Shar- 
tel, Los Angeles chemists, the treating 
solution being marketed under the trade 
name ‘‘Eonite” by the Eonic Chemical 
Corporation, Ltd., of Los Angeles. 
Wing beams may also be rendered fire 
resistant by impregnating them with 
"Eonite” solution. Experiments have 
been conducted in an attempt to render 
dopes and paints fireproof as well as 
fabrics but such a development is not 
yet on the market. It is said that this 
solution does not differ materially from 
other fireproofing treatments except that 
a binder has been incorporated in the 


formula which sets up minute crystals 
in the wood or fabric treated. 

Fuselage construction is of rigid truss 
welded steel tube, fairing being accom- 
plished with light metal strips clamped 
to the main structure and covered with 
fabric which is doped and fireproofed 
as is the wing. A wide center section 
is mounted above the cabin to the top 
longerons by means of four short struts, 
two interplane struts are used between 
each pair of wings and all bracing is 
with MacWhyte streamline wire. 

Four people are comfortably seated in 
the wide cabin, or the seats may be 
quickly removed to permit of carrying 
freight. An open compartment in rear 
of and above the main cabin is fitted 
with dual controls of Deperdussin type 
and contains ample space for two pilots 
pilot and passenger. Running and 
' board lights are standard as 


a full s, 


ment and passenger cabin and the oil 
tank is carried in the fuselage. Gaso- 
line tanks with a capacity of 75 gal. are 
carried in the wings and fuselage with 
a pump to the wing tanks which in- 
sures gravity feed to the carburetor at 
all times. An exhaust ring collects the 
burnt gas and expels it through a mani- 
fold extending beneath and to the rear 
of the passenger cabin. 

Empennage surfaces are of steel tube 
construction, with the horizontal 
stabilizer braced to the tail post by 
struts and the fin braced to the stabil- 
izer with wire. All surfaces are un- 
balanced and of large area. 

Split axle landing gear of conven- 
tional type is mounted, oleo shock struts 
being used and 32 by 6 in. tires being 
carried on 30 by 5 in. wheels with in- 
dividually operated Bendix brakes. Tail 
skid is swivelled for easy steering and 
absorbs shocks through a hydraulic 

Specifications and performance fig- 
ures supplied by the manufacturers are 
as follows : 


Length overall 

Height overall 

Span (both wings i 

Chord 

Airfoil section 

Stagger 

Dihedral, lower wing only . 
Angle of incidence, both, win 
Weight of plane empty 

Payload 

Disposable bud 

Gross weight loaded 

Wing loading 50 25 I 

Power loading 12 3 


. . 8 ft 
....34 ft 
. . 5) ft 
■51 ft 
Clark Y 


1940 lb. 
. . . 1000 lb. 
1083 lb. 
3000 lb. 

b. per sa.ft. 
lb. per hp. 


THE 


Hodkinson transport 


A new plane recently introduced at 
the Los Angeles airport is the 
Hodkinson eight-place, tri-engined, 
transport. The plane is powered with 
three Curtiss Challengers. 

Weighing 4200 lb. light and 7000 lb. 
fully loaded, the Hodkinson plane car- 
ries six passengers and two pilots in 
addition to 300 lb. of baggage. The 
plane is powered with three Curtiss 
Challenger engines of 170 hp. each. 
Tested with full load, it proved capable 
of maintaining altitudes under 5,000 ft. 
on any two engines. 

Of "sesqui-plane type with both out- 


board engine nacelles mounted directly 
on the upper surface of the lower wing, 
the Hodkinson plane is believed to be 
the first of this type to be developed in 
this country. This type of construction 
also lends itself readily to rigid bracing 
of wings and nacelles, provides better 
visibility from all compartments, and 
improves the aerodynamic efficiency of 
the plane by removing nacelles from the 
large upper wing. 

In detail construction the plane fol- 
lows conventional practice with wood 
wings and steel tube fuselage, each 
covered with fabric and doped. It is 
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Engine developments 



planned to adapt the plane to all metal 

Both upper and lower wings are built 
in two panels with no center section. 
Spars in the upper wing arc of box 
type, while lower wing spars are of 
solid spruce, routed for lightness. All 
ribs are of spruce and plywood truss 
construction, and with wing tips are 
built integrally with the wings. Ply- 
wood reinforcing is used over the nose 
sections of all wing panels and V strips 


head only, a large open window at each 
side giving easy side and rear visibility. 
Controls are of dual Deperdussin type. 
Brakes are operated from either set of 
rudder controls by means of rocker 
pedals. An added feature is that all 
propellers are mounted well forward of 
the pilot's cockpit. Engine controls are 
carried in a center pedestal unit. All 
engine instruments except tachometers 
are mounted on the main instrument 

Fuel tank valves are located just be- 
low and in front of the left pilot’s seat. 
A lever which lowers or raises retract- 


of duralumin along all trailing edges. 

Ailerons of Frise type, with dural- 
umin structure cloth covered, arc 
mounted to the upper wing only, the 
outer end being shielded by the wing 
tip and operated by cables. 

Bracing of the wings is provided by 

Two doors arc provided at the rear 
of the passenger cabin. Continuous 
windows fitted with safety glass provide 
a wide range of vision from each side 
of the cabin. Six seats are arranged in 
pairs with an aisle down the center. 

Safety belts are regular equipment on 
all seats. Walls and ceiling are finished 
in sedan fabric with chairs leather up- 
holstered and window sills of mahogany. 
Individual ventilators are provided at 
each scat and individual snap lights are 
also mounted above each seat. 

The passenger cabin is 60 in. high in 
the center aisle and 72 in. in the lava- 
tory compartment. Baggage is carried 
in a large compartment in rear of the 
lavatory. 

The pilot's cockpit may be reached 
through a large door from the main 
cabin, or by means of two outside doors. 
The cockp’it itself is unusually roomy 
and has ample overhead room. Wind- 
shields are provided in front and over- 


able landing lights mounted in the lower 
wing is at the right side of the cockpit. 
Stabilizer control is effected by an 
overhead screw, while the compass is 
mounted above and in rear of the pilots 
and can be read by a mirror mounted 
on the instrument board, the compass 
having all figures reversed for this 
purpose. 

Each of the Curtiss Challenger en- 
gines is carried on a detachable engine 
mount and is protected by an aluminum 
fire wall. A 5-gal. oil tank is carried 
in rear of each engine while fuel is 
supplied from two 80-gal. tanks mounted 
in the upper wing panels. All tanks 
are of aluminum construction and all 
oil lines are of seamless copper tubing 
with flexible rubber joints. Twin bayo- 
net exhausts lead from each engine to 
beneath the lower wing, quieting the 
operation of the engines. Cowling 
around the nose of the plane is of 
aluminum. 

Fin and stabilizer are of steel tube 
construction, while the elevators and 
rudder are of duralumin structure. The 
rudder is balanced at the top and ele- 
vators arc balanced along each nose. 
Each elevator is mounted on a single 
torque tube. 

The landing gear, of unusually wide 


tread, is of conventional type with 
Bendix wheels. Gruss shock struts are 
used on the undercarriage and also for 
the tail wheel, which is of pivoted type. 

Application for an approved type 
certificate has been made to the De- 
partment of Commerce and a demonstra- 
tion tour with the plane now being 
planned. 

Specifications of the Hodkinson 
Transport as supplied to Aviation by 
the manufacturer are as follows: 


Length overall .... 
Height overall . . . 

Span, upper wing . 
Span, lower wing 
Chord, upper wing 
Chord, lower wing 
Total wing area 
Airfoil section .... 

Gap 

Stagger, (at o 

Dihedral 

Incidence, upper wing 
Incidence, lower wing. 
Stabilizer area . . . 

Elevator area 

Fin a 




Rudder area 

Weight empty 

Gross weigh: loaded 

Pay load 

Power plants. Three Curtiss 
Challengers ... 170 lip at 1800 r.p m. 

Wing loading 12 3 ib per sq.ft. 

Power loading . 13.75 lb per hp 


. . .35 ft. 3 in. 

14 ft I in. 

56 ft. 

.30 ft. 6 in. 

8 ft. 

. 5 ft. 10 in. 

. . . . 569 sq ft 
Gottingen 398 
. .6 ft. 10.5 in. 

1 chord ) . . 6 in 

0 

2 deg. 

0 deg. 

30 5 sq.ft. 
. . 29.5 sq.ft. 

9.5 sq.ft. 

.... 1 5.4 sq.ft. 

4.200 lb. 

. ,7.000 1b. 

1,380 Ib. 


A NEW 

Salmson engine 

T he "Societe des Monteurs Samson” 
has recently produced a new 500 hp. 
18-cylinder double radial air cooled en- 
gine, intended to supersede their Mk. 18 
Cmb water-cooled model. 

The new type, known as Mk. 18 Ab. 
has cylinder in a double-row without 
stagger, thus having only the same fron- 
tal area that a 9 cylindered engine of 
same bore and stroke. The overall 
diameter is 48 in. only. Main com- 
ponents, such as pistons, valves, rocker 
gears, etc., are interchangeable with the 
corresponding parts of the 9 Ab 230 hp., 
9 Cm 260 hp. and 18 Cmb 520 hp. en- 
gines, thus allowing of a very interesting 
standardization of the four power plants. 

Main features are: bore and stroke, 
125 by 180 mm; compression ratio, 5.2 
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to 1. Weight complete with hub, 992 
lb. Nominal power, 500 hp. at 1,700 
r.p.m. ; and maximum power, 550 hp. 
at 1,750 r.p.m. The consumption is 
0.540 lb. hp. hr. of gas and 0.044 lb. 
hp. hr. of oil. 

Starting is by means of compressed 
fluid acting on the nine cylinders of 
the rear row. Mixture is provided by 


ting away the center section of the 
upper wing, is another feature of the 
plane. The wide tread of the landing 
gear gives the pilot in either cockpit 
a clear view of both wheels. 

Both wings are of the Clark Y type. 
Tltc upper wing has a span of 30 feet 
three inches and the lower wing a 
span of 27 feet five inches. Both have 
a chord of 55 inches. The stagger is 
28 degrees or 30 inches. The dihedral 
is two degrees and the gap is four feet 
eight inches. 

The 35 gal. gas tank is in the center 
section, which is cut away for visibility. 
A handle is conveniently located above 
the cockpit in front to enable the 
occupant to pull himself out quickly. 
The wings are detachable. 

Welded steel tubing of 1025 S.A.E. 
specification, varying between five- 
eighths, and seven-eighths in diameter, 


two double carbureters placed at the 
rear end and fitted with altitude control ; 
induction pipes are heated. 

Ignition is by two Salmson 4G18 
magnetos, with two plugs per cylinder. 
Lubrication is ensured by two gear 
pumps, on the dry sump principle. A 
system of silencer can be fitted in the 
form of a circular manifold with exhaust 
extensions. 

One of these engines is now under- 
taking its flight trials on a Service two- 
seater Potez machine. 


Student Prince 

TRAINING PLANE 


cently been held by the plane's manu- 
facturers, Aircraft Builders, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. The most noticeable 
engineering feature of the plane is the 
positive absence of bounce on landing. 
An oleo mechanism, working on a 
simple principle, takes away every hop 
on landing. 

Exceptional visibility, gained by cut- 


fuselage. The Warren ti 
bracing has been used throughout. The 
weight of the fuselage and tail surfaces, 
exclusive of the landing gear, is 110 lb„ 
including the engine mount. 

The tail surfaces are constructed of 
chrome molybdenum steel tubing of 
varying thicknesses. The rudder which 
has a surface of more than eight square 
feet has an angular trend of 20 deg. The 
stabilizer with an area of 16.75 sq.ft., is 
adjustable on the ground, through a 
range of four degrees, by means of a 
gusset plate welded to the fuselage with 
a cap screw, connecting with the lip on 
the stabilizer. 

Elevators are controlled by separate 
push and pull tubes — one to each eleva- 
tor, operated from a ball and socket 
joint on the crank in the back part of 
the fuselage. There are rudder pedals 
in each cockpit and the standard equip- 
ment includes two Davis Safety control 

The stick consists of a split length 
arrangement which can be released 
instantly by the pilot by means of a re- 
lease cable. This disconnects the top 
half of the student's stick. 

Leather with rubber foam padding 
has been used to upholster the two 
cockpits. Seats arc made of aluminum 
and are adjustable so that the pilot and 
passenger have maximum visibility. A 
baggage compartment, large enough to 
hold two suitcases, has been arranged 
in front of the forward cockpit. It is 
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reached by a small hatch in the top of 
the cowling. 

The fuselage and wings are covered 
with Grade A, cotton fabric with the 
conventional double weave. The mate- 
rial. in the case of wing covering, has 
been sewed in sock form and drawn on 
before stitching to the ribs. Ordinary 
wire wheels have been used with alu- 
minum discs for streamlining. 

Standard equipment will include a 
full set of Consolidated instruments, 
compass, altimeter, tachometer, oil tem- 
perature and pressure gauges, and an 
air speed indicator. 

The streamlining of the front cowling 
and the struts is patterned after the 
Navy strut, number one. modified, or 
Navy strut, number two. Two wind- 
shields on the two cockpits also help in 
the streamlining. 

The power plant, a Cirrus, Mark 111, 
four cylinders-in-line air-cooled motor, 
has enabled designers of the ship to get 
exceptional streamlining in the cowling. 
The exhaust pipe runs down through 
the fuselage between the engine and the 
fire wall and has an exit in the middle 
of the under side of the cowling. 

The plane will be produced m 
quantity soon by the Aircraft Builders 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the First 
National Flying System, incorporated 
under the laws of Oregon. J. Kegerrcis, 
president of the Aircraft Builders Cor- 
poration, will act as general manager of 
the new concern. E. S. Goodin, for- 
merly with General Motors, will 
have charge of production. Lieutenant 
Basil B. Smith will be consulting en- 
gineer and chief test pilot and Dr. 
Alexander Klemin will be retained as 
engineeri ng counsel. 

The distributing organization of the 
First National Flying System, will be 
the 67 schools of aviation in the coun- 
try. operating under franchises granted 
by the Rankin System. Inc., another 
subsidiary, for the uniform system of 
instruction. J. Kegerreis is president 
of the Rankin System, Inc., also. 

Specifications of the "Student 


Length, over all . . 
Height, over all.. 

W ing span, upper 
W ing span, lower 
Chord, upper . . . 

Chord, lower 

Stagger 

Incidence 

Wing area, including ail 


23 ft. 6 in. 
8 ft. 10 in. 
30 ft. 3 in. 
27 ft. 5 in. 
55 in. 



4 ft. 8 in. 
240 sq. ft. 


Ailerons 

Stabilizer 

Elevators 

Fin 

Rudder 

Wing Curve 

Weight empty 

Useful load 

Pilot and passenger 

Fuel 

Oil 

Tools, etc 

Gross weight, fully loaded 
Cirrus Mark 111. 95 lip, 
in-line air-cooled. 


22.5 sq. ft. 
16.75 sq. ft. 
12.85 sq. ft. 
4.4 sq. ft. 
8.8 sq. ft. 
Clark Y. 
825 lb. 
585 lb. 
330 lb. 
200 lb. 
30 lb. 
35 lb. 
1,410 lb. 
4 cylinders- 
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HIGH POINTS 

in the A 

N E W S 


[Arc ^ou pressed for^ timet t/^», a p (?!-!(- 
poll with the outstanding aeronautical 
events. Nows stories treating the items in 
fuUwill be found elsewhere in these pages. 

► A healthy, representative fraternity. 
Aero Chamber of Commerce reports 1 12 
per cent growth in membership during 
'29 — from 456 to 966. With fourteen 
sections, the body now represents 95 
per cent of the industry. 

► Hence more governors needed. In 
recent meeting of Chamber, increase 
from 21 to 27 in membership of the 
Board is recommended for vote at 
March 1 gathering. Governors selected 
by nominating committee will be elected 
at that time. 

► Weave through state. First Florida 
air tour closes at Jacksonville, with 
some thirty planes touching at eighteen 
cities. Enjoyed cn route: displays, 
meets, banquets. 

► Decidedly up. Exports for '29 shown 
by Washington figures to have reached 
value of $5, 485,200— an increase over 
'28 of more than 300 per cent. 

► Gird against weevil, Curtiss-Wright, 
Cotton Belt Airways, Southern Dusters, 
and Texas Airplane Corp. busy in South 
with a capital “B.” Aero Dusters did 
$8,000,000 1929 business in California. 

► Another union. Western Air Ex- 
press and Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, arranging consolidation. 

Progress with mail problem. C.A.M. 
representatives have been meeting in 
Washington, and it appears that a sys- 
tem will shortly be drafted based on 
sliding rate scale proposed by Post- 
master General Brown. But some oper- 
ators feel $1 per mile per 1,500 lb. too 
low. 

Safety furthered. Recent West Coa3t 
accident is basis of new ruling that pas- 
senger planes must not fly beneath 500 
ft. level except in taking off or landing. 
Craft pressed below by weather condi- 
tions are to be brought down as soon 
as possible. 

More for Tri-Color. France, which 
had aero appropriation of $67,958,000 
for '29, will get from $79,400,000 
(finance committee estimate) to $81,- 
900,000 (government request) for 1930. 


Ryan to Offer New Four-Place 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Announcing plans 
for large production of its craft in 1930, 
Ryan Division of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corp. states three planes will be offered, 
the six-place B-5 Brougham, the new 
B-7 Wasp model, and an entirely new 
four-place cabin craft, the C-l Four- 
some. The latter is designed as a 
smaller, less expensive machine to sell 
for $10,900. 

Waco Reduces Price 
Of 150 Model to §3,250 

TROY (ohio) — O fficials of the Waco 
Aircraft Co. announce a reduction of 
$685 in the price of the Hisso-powercd 
Waco “150” to take effect immediately. 
This cut in price which is only for the 
Waco equipped with the 150 hp. His- 
pano-Suiza engine, will also only apply 
to planes powered with the engines now 
on hand at the factory here. 

This makes the price of the plane 
$3,250, whereas it formerly sold for 
$3,935. Less engine and less propeller, 
this model is to sell for $2,535 instead 
of $2,735, No other price changes are 
contemplated at this time. 

It is planned to use up the few Hisso 
engines left at the factory and then 
produce no more of the "150” model 
except on order though parts for it will 
still be obtainable. 


Eighteen More Sign 
For St. Louis Exposition 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Eighteen additional 
exhibitors have reserved space in the 
International Aircraft Show during the 
past week. This raises the total number 
of exhibitors from 150 to 168. 

The new exhibitors assigned space 
are as follows: Air Travel Guide. Aero 
Digest, American School of Welding, 
Buhl Stamping Co., Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Curtiss Flying School 
(local), Curtiss Pneumatic Machinery 
Co. (local), Curtiss-Wright Airport 
(local), Egyptian Lacquer Co., Light 
Manufacturing & Foundry Co., Metal- 
lurgical Laboratories, Stuart Aero Prod- 
ucts, Von Hoffmann Flying School, 
Western Enterprise Co., B. G. Corpora- 
tion, Inland Aviation Co., Mohawk 
Aircraft Co., and Heath Airplane Co. 

Additions bring the total number of 
planes listed for exhibit to 85. 


Consolidated Net SI. 50 a Share 

BUFFALO (n. y.) — C onsolidated Air- 
craft Corp. net earnings for 1929 are 
shown in a preliminary report to ap- 
proximate $1.50 per share after charges 
against operating costs. 


Chamber Report 
Discloses Growth 

Membership Up 112%; 

Body Now Has 14 Sections 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— With an in- 
crease of 112 per cent in the member- 
ship of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce during the past year, that 
body now represents 95 per cent of the 
aircraft industry. This was revealed in 
a report of the past year's work read at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
by F. B. Rentschler, president. 

At the start of 1929 the membership 
was 456 while at the end of the year it 
had increased to 966. The class which 
includes distributors and dealers in air- 
craft and aeronautic accessories, flying 
schools, air traffic agencies and organi- 

aviation, shows the largest gain in 
membership, jumping from thirteen to 
125. 

There are now fourteen distinct 
working sections in the Aernonautical 
Chamber of Commerce and among 
those formed during the past year were 
the distributor and dealer section, air 
transport section, finance and insurance 
section, flying school section, aircraft 
show section, accessory, material and 
equipment section, legal and legislative 
research service and the inauguration of 
a full-time service bureau at Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

The division given over to material 
and equipment spent most of its time 
in gathering special statistics from 
which an estimate will be deduced to 
show where the future market for ac- 
cessories, material and equipment lies. 

The radio frequency allocation table 
worked out by the air transport section 
for air transport lines was adopted by 
the Federal Radio Commission with 
very few changes, according to Mr. 
Rentschler. 


The air transport section was organ- 
ized at the First National Air Traffic 
Conference held at Kansas City during 
the middle of September. One hundred 
and sixty delegates representing 29 
transport lines attended the conference 
which made a thorough study of prob- 
lems faced by airline operators today. 

Another outgrowth of this conference 
which was stimulated by the Chamber, 
was a move to interest business firms in 
air travel for its representatives. Large 
business organizations throughout the 
country were canvassed by the Chamber 
in an effort to have them approve air 
" ( Concluded on next page) 
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Chamber Wants 
Enlarged Board 

Plan By-Law Revision 
To Allow 27 Governors 
K (n. v 
1 Chan 

have recommended an increase in their 
board of governors from 21 to 27 in 
order to meet the growing needs of 
the aircraft industry and to provide a 
greater representation within their 
body. 

To make the necessary changes in the 
by-laws possible if the membership of 
the Board is to lie increased, members 
moved a recess until 10:30 o'clock 
Saturday morning, March 1, to give 
proper notice. At that time, revision 
of the by-laws will be considered and 
the new Board members elected. The 
new Board installed at that time will 
elect the officers for 1930. A proposed 
change has already been approved, 
whereby the Executive Committee will 
consist of seven instead of five members. 

The following Class A Governors 
were selected by the nominating com- 
mittee for election at the March 1 
meeting: Louis H. Mueller, San Fran- 
cisco, Varney Air Lines, Inc.; H. M. 
Hanshue, Los Angeles, Western Air 
Express, Inc., and Fokker Aircraft 
Corp.; Col. Paul Henderson, Chicago, 
National Air Transport and Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc.; E. L. 
Cord, Auburn, Ind., Stinson Aircraft 
Corp.; F. B. Rentschler, Hartford, 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corp.; 
Charles L. Lawrance, New York, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. ; G. B. 
Grosvenor, New York, The Aviation 
Corp.; J. T. Trippe, New York, Pan 
American Airways, Inc. ; Carl S. Reed, 
New York, Fairchild Aviation Corp.; 
Fred Worthey, Los Angeles, Axelson 
Aircraft Engine Co.; Clyde Cessna, 
Wichita, Cessna Aircraft Co.; Edward 
S. Evans, Detroit, Detroit Aircraft 
Corp.; F. H. Russell, New York, Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Co.; L. V. 
Kerber, Tulsa, Spartan Aircraft Co.; 
J. C. Hunsaker, Akron, Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin Corp.; and H. L. Williams, New 
York, Air Investors, Inc. 

The following Class B Governors 
were proposed by the nominating com- 
mittee: E. E. Aldrin, New York, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York; Charles 
H. Colvin, New York, Pioneer Instru- 
ment Co.; E. E. Wilson, Pittsburgh, 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Co. ; S. 
L. Gable, Bridgeport, Pa., Summerill 
Tubing Co. ; J. R. Fitzpatrick, Chicago, 
Haskelite Manufacturing Co.; John R. 
Cautley, South Bend, Ind., Bendix 
Brake Co.; Carl B. Fritsche, Detroit, 
Aircraft Development Corp.; and Reed 
Chambers, New York, United States 
Aviation Underwriters. 

P. G. Kemp of Central Air Terminal 
Co., Chicago, was nominated as the 


Class C. Governor; W. E. Metzger, 
National Glider Association, Detroit, 
Associate Governor; and William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., New York, New 
York-Rio and Buenos Aires Line, as 
Sustaining Governor. 

Under the proposed change in the 
by-laws to be considered by the mem- 
bers at the March 1 meeting, whereby 
the number of govenors will be in- 
creased from 21 to 27, sixteen would 
be Class A members, eight Class B, 


Aero Chamber Report 
Discloses Growth 

travel for their employees. The annual 
very gratifying. 

During the year the Chamber also 
sponsored the First National Airport 
Conference at Cleveland May 15-17, fol- 
lowed up by divisional conferences 
throughout the country. Seven such 
divisional meetings are planned for 


1930, ■ 
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be held at Buffalo, N. Y. 

According to Rentschler, the airship 
committee of the Chamber placed before 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Commerce the protest of the industry 
against adherence by the government to 
the policy of encouraging the production 
of helium by the federal departments 
alone. Recognition of the commercial 
sources of helium is held to be of great 


During 1929 the ci 
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and three special meetings at Detroit 
and Cleveland. The most significant 

adju^tme C nt°oT differenced of opinion'be- 

industry and the Department 
ce regarding Federal regula- 
tion, aennite progress toward a more 
satisfactory handling of discounts given 
the aircraft manufacturers by the engine 

internal and foreign sales program. 

This section of the Chamber is now 
at work compiling an aviation cable code 
to facilitate foreign sales work, declared 
Rentschler. Plans are also being formu- 
lated for monthly production and sales 
reports and a series of standard per- 
formance 

"W35TC 


method ^ot recording ^llens 

Ihe promotion and operation of flying 
schools," Rentschler said, "During 1929 the 
flying school section played a major 

s assnsur. 




California High Schools 
To Add Aviation Course 


SACRAMENTO (calif.)— In Febru- 
ary, the Junior and Senior High Schools 

courses to their curricula, according to 

Public Instruction Vierling Kersey. 

Educational director of Western Air 
Express Earl W. Hill, who is also Pro- 
fessor of Commerce at the University 
of Southern California, has prepared a 
course which embodies a general study 
of aviation, its technical aspects, and 
business methods employed. Professor 
Hill, and vice-president of Western Air 
Express James G. Woolley, have pre- 
pared a book called "Airplane Trans- 
portation” which is to be used in the 
new study. 

The aeronautical course was adopted 
last fall at a meeting of the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautical Edu- 
cation of California and the distribution, 
of it will be handled by R. E. Fisher, 
chairman of the statewide aeronautical 
committee of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Fisher will cn- 
dcavo 
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S.A.E. Hears Talks 
On Radials, Metalclads 

DETROIT (mich.)— At its annual 
meeting here Jan. 20-24, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers interspersed a 
program devoted chiefly to highway 
vehicles with a number of subjects of 
special aeronautical interest. One session 
was purely aeronautical, and included 
a paper on the vital importance of de- 
pendability in aircraft and engine de- 
sign and operation by Comdr. Eugene 
E. Wilson, president of the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Co., and one on the 
metalclad airship by Ralph H. Upson, 
original designer of the Aircraft De- 
velopment Corp.’s metalclad, recently 
delivered to the United States Navy. 

Commander Wilson especially stressed 
the inherent advantages of the radial 
air-cooled engines from the point of 
view of dependability, and the merits of 
amphibion aircraft under the same head- 
ing. He also urged the necessity of 
guarding against acceptance of slogans 
and fetishes without checking the real 
significance of the things they represent. 
He pointed out, for example, that under 
some conditions of flight the use of 
multiple engines in certain aircraft is a 
liability rather than an asset upon the 
account of safety. 


Mr. Upson opened his own discussion 
by giving a list of 29 criticisms that had 
been made of the metalclad airship dur- 
ing its process of evolution, and showing 
how most of them had dissolved or been 
overcome. He analyzed the criticisms 
also in the light of future development, 
and especially of the prospects of build- 
ing ships of increased size. It was 
pointed out that a large ship made as a 
geometrical enlargement of the present 
experimental model would be relatively 
unsuccessful and that fundamental modi- 
fications in design would necessarily be 
made for best results. Thus, a ship of 
5,400,000 cu.ft., constructed by tripling 
all the dimensions of the present vessel 
and thus multiplying its volume by 27, 
would have a useful lift of only 14 per 
cent of the total, as against 35 per cent 
in the 200,000-cu.-ft. craft now in use 
by the Navy. By modification of form 

was estimated that a ship of 5,400,000 
cu.ft. could be built with a gross useful 
load of 50 per cent of the total when 
inflated with hydrogen. 


The major difference in fundamental 
structural principles between the metal- 
clad ship and the ordinary type of non- 
rigid was shown to lie in the tendency 
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hold the cross-section circular. The in- 
herent disadvantages of the metalclad 
principle were frankly recognized, as 
were certain defects now apparent in 
the performance of the present ship — 
although the performance guarantee has 
been easily met. Mr. Upson expressed 


t confidcn 


in the possibilities of 
iciple and in the feasi- 
it on into airships of 


bility of c: 

larger size ana greater practical utility. 

The sessions dealing with fuels were 
devoted almost entirely to matters of 
interest only to the automobile world. 
The exception was a treatment of the 
properties of gasoline with reference to 
vapor lock by Oscar C. Bridgeman and 
Elizabeth W. Aldrich of the Bureau of 
Standards. The authors concluded that 
vapor lock in fuel lines is a very real 
problem, which must be met by using 
fuel of not too low an initial or 10 per 
cent point on the distillation curve. The 
use of gasoline containing much propane 
s also found exceedingly likely t 


lead t< 


,'apor lock trouble. In the dis- 


One Parachute 
Insufficient in Pa. 

HARRISBURG (pa.) — A 
new rule issued by the Penn- 
sylvania aero commission 
calls for employment of a re- 

cas^of ^aflure 6 of°the first by 
all persons making intentional 
jumps. 

The commission stated that 
such a ruling was made be- 
cause recent accidents to 
jumpers indicated such dras- 
tic action was needed. 


cussion of Dr. Bridgeman’s paper, one 
speaker declared that he found that vapor 
lock trouble could be eliminated by 
proper support of the gasoline lines to 
avoid vibration. Mr. A. J. Scaife, 
Chief Engineer of the White Motor 
Co., felt that the problem was primarily 
one of proper layout of the fuel lines, to 
keep them away from the exhaust pipe 
or other hot points, and to avoid loops 
where vapor lock would be likely. W. L. 
LePage, of Kellett Aircraft Corp. and 
formerly of Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., said 
that no trouble had been experienced 
with vapor lock trouble on the New 
York- Atlanta lines, in spite of the use 
of a natural gasoline of a very low ini- 
tial point. Other speakers agreed with 
Mr. Scaife that vapor lock, either in 
automobiles or airplanes, could be elimi- 
nated by proper fuel system design. 

A discussion of light weight diesel 
engines by O. D. Treiber of the Treiber 
Diesel Engine Corp., while concerned 
with high-speed marine Diesels, con- 
tained a number of points on combustion 
chamber and spray nozzle design of in- 
terest to the airplane engine world. 


Fleet Price $3,985, Not $3,895 

Unfortunately, the price reduction on 
the Fleet plane was recently incorrectly 
stated to be from $4,895 to $3,895. The 
price reduction correctly was from 
$4,985 to $3,985. 
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Approval of Program 
Will Give Chicago Races 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— According to a 
wire received here on Jan. 27, the Con- 
test Committee of the N.A.A. will defi- 
nitely award the National Air Races to 
Chicago when a program of events and 
a list of officials has been approved by 
the Committee. 

Success of the races, thus tentatively 
awarded to Chicago, is assured in so far 
as financial backing is concerned. One 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars, 
more than three-quarters of the total 
amount to be raised, has been pledged 
already, it has just been announced by 
Maxwell Corpening, managing director 
of the Chicago Riding Club and secre- 
tary of the recently formed Chicago 
Air Race Corp. 

Of the amount subscribed thus far, 
$165,000 was raised among 33 business 
and professional leaders of the city. 
Each has agreed to contribute $5,000. 
The other $5,000 was contributed by a 
group of Milwaukee, Wis., aviation en- 
thusiasts, headed by Col. Clarence R. 
Falk, president of Falk Steel Corpora- 
tion. The remaining $55,000 it is 
planned, will be obtained in $5,000 
amounts from 11 other cities in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, and Indiana. This is to 
promote as widespread interest in the 
races in this section of the country as 
possible, it is said. Races to and from 
the various cities are planned. 


Chicago Air Race Corp. is a non- 
profit organization, formed to support 
the national races. It is similar to other 
corporations formed in cities where the 
annual races have been held in the past. 
The guarantors form the board of di- 
rectors. Earle H. Reynolds, head of the 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, is the 
president of the air race concern. Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, is chairman of the 
board. Frederick H. Rawson, chairman 
of the board of directors of First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, is treasurer. 
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W.A.E., Aero Corp. 
Arranging Combine 

Basis Would Be One Share 
Former for Twelve of Latter 
LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Plans for 
merging the Aero Corp. of California 
with Western Air Express have been 
announced by officials of the two com- 
panies following a meeting of the board 
of the former company at which it was 
voted to accept the offer of the latter 
company to exchange stock on a basis 
of one share of Western Air Express 
common stock for each twelve shares 
of Aero Corp. of California stock. 

This ratio was worked out on the 
basis of actual book values of the two 
stocks, it is said. The merger is condi- 
tional to 70 per cent of Aero Corp. stock 
now outstanding being deposited with 
the Sixth and Spring street branch of 
the Security-First National bank of 
Los Angeles’ for exchange on or before 
March IS, 1930. 


If consummated, this transaction will 
bring together two outstanding oper- 
ators in tlie air transport and general 
aviation field, both centering in Los 
Angeles. By combining administration 
and operation of the two companies cer- 
tain definite economies will be effected, 
it is stated. 

The offer of consolidation was made 
by Harris M. Hanshue, president of 
Western Air Express, and was recom- 
mended to the stockholders of Aero 
Corp. of California by Lieut. Jack Frye, 
president of the latter company. 

Western Air Express commenced 
operations in 1926 as an air mail con- 
tractor between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City. Since then the activities 
have been extended until it includes 
lines operated for passenger and express 
carrying between Los Angeles and San 
Francico, Agua Caliente, Kansas City, 
Salt Lake City, and Catalina Island, 
and from Cheyenne, Wyoming, through 
Denver to Pueblo, Colorado. 

Aginations Involved 

In addition this company is strongly 
affiliated with West Coast Air Trans- 
port, operating a daily passenger and 
express service between San Francisco 
and Seattle, and with Mid-Continent 
Air Express operating between Denver, 
El Paso, and Kansas City. The merger 
with Aero Corp. of California, if com- 
pleted, will give the Western Air Ex- 
press system an additional transconti- 
nental hook-up through the Los Angeles 
El Paso air line now operated by 
Standard Air Lines as a subsidiary of 
the Aero Corp. of California. 

The Aero Corp. of California is a 
successor to one of the oldest com- 
mercial flying schools on the Pacific 
Coast, having trained and qualified 
more than 1,500 pilots in the past seven 
years, it is stated. In addition this 
school was one of the first five in the 


Patent Boeing Instrument Board 

SEATTLE (wash.) — An instrument 
board suggested by C. E. Johnson, oper- 
ations manager. Pacific Air Transport, 
and patented by Boeing Airplane Co., 
makes it possible to move the air speed 
indicator, the altimeter and the tach- 
ometer indicating hands to a horizontal 
line to function for any given set of 
conditions. At the same time a zero 
reading is given the rate of climb indi- 
cator. Thus under a given set of condi- 
tions of r.p.m., air speed and altitude 
(with zero rate of climb) all hands will 
drop below the index lines if the plane 
loses altitude while they will rise above 
it if the craft climbs. 


Cut Price of Arrows ; 

Start New Sales Policy 

HAVELOCK (xeb.)— F. Pace Woods, 
sales manager of the Arrow Aircraft & 
Motors Corp., announces that a direct 
factory-to-consumer policy will be fol- 
lowed during 1930. With this statement 
also comes the announcement of a re- 
duction in the price of Arrow planes, 
the Arrow Sport Pursuit now to sell for 
$3,995 (formerly $4,565) and the Arrow 
Sport Trainer to be marketed at $3,131 
(formerly $3,485). 

The company sales representatives 
will be classified as regional and terri- 
torial, the franchise of the former to be 
limited to one state and that of the 
latter limited to the county in which 
the airport from which they operate is 
located. With each regional sales rep- 
resentative, there will be established an 
Arrow factory service depot, and each 
sales station will maintain exclusively 
for sales purposes one Arrow Sport 
Pursuit and one Trainer. All terri- 
torial representatives will be allotted 
either a Pursuit or a Trainer. 

All dealers must be engaged in the 
aviation business, must operate from an 
accredited airport, and must employ a 
licensed pilot and licensed mechanic if 
they are not classified as such them- 
selves. Under a quarterly agreement 
being instituted for dealers, 30 per cent 
of the year's quota of planes must be 
disposed of during the first quarter, 40 
per cent during the second quarter, 20 
per cent during the third quarter, and 10 
per cent in the last quarter. 


United States to be officially approved 
for all classes of instruction by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Aero company also holds the 
Fokker distribution for Western United 
States, operates an aerial photographic 
and survey section, and a complete air- 
craft crop-dusting department. Through 
its subsidiary, Standard Air Lines, this 
company has operated the Los Angeles- 
Palm Springs-Phoenix-Tuscon-Douglas- 
E1 Paso air line since November, 1927, 
and has maintained a daily service with 
tri-engined planes and an air-rail trans- 
continental hook-up since the spring of 
1929. 
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Capt. Albert W. Stevens 
To Get Mackay Trophy 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Capt. Albert 
W. Stevens, Air Corps, stationed at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, is to re- 
ceive the Mackay Ttophy for 1929. 
Captain Stevens, who is chief of the 
Aerial Photographic Unit of the Mate- 
riel Division at his base, was selected 
for this honor by a board of Air Corps 
officers, headed by Brig.-Gen. Win. E. 
Gillmore, Chief of the Training and 
Operations Divi- 
sion of the Air 
Corps. 

definite contest 
for the Trophy 
last year, it was 
necessary to pick 

Corps officer 
having made the 

flight or flights of 
the year. “The 
Board is of the 
opinion that the 
flights of Captain Stevens during 1929 
should be considered in the light of a 
combined achievement, with a material 
contribution to the Air Corps in particu- 
lar and to aviation in general," reads 
part of the announcement. The various 
flights for which Captain Stevens was 
cited are briefly, as follows: 

Feb. 27, 1929. While in a plane 
piloted by' Lieut. Harry Johnson, Cap- 
tain Stevens ascended to an altitude of 
35,611 feet, a record at that time for a 
biplane, and made complete and accurate 
notes of the engineering and meteoro- 
logical features of the flight, the subse- 
quent data proving of great value to 
the Engineering Division, Air Corps. 
March 3, 1929. Night photographs of 

the Capitol and the White House here 
were made by Captain Stevens in a 
standard observation plane piloted by 
Lieut. John D. Corkille. 

August 13, 1929, The climax of his 
accomplishments was reached in a plane 
again piloted by Lieutenant Corkille 
when Captain Stevens took off from 
Eugene, Oregon, and made a photo- 
graph of Mt. Rainier, 227 miles away. 
Unable to see many of the mountain 
ranges he pointed the lens in the direc- 
tion of Mt. Rainier, after consulting his 
compass, and took a picture. The re- 
sults were remarkable and showed not 
only Mt. Rainier, but the Three Sisters 
Mountains, Mt. Washington, Three Fin- 
gered' Jack, Mt. Jefferson, Mt. Hood and 
Mt. St. Helens. As well as the valuable 
photographic data gained by this picture, 
it is thought important measurements 
relating to the curvature of light rays 
around the surface of the earth may be 
deducted from his results. 

Maj.-Gen. James E. Fechet, Chief of 
the Air Corps, in reviewing the decision 
of the Trophy Board, said: ‘‘Captain 
Stevens by dint of hard work and con- 
tinued effort has made himself an author- 
ity on high altitude conditions and aerial 
photography.” 
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Florida’s First Tour 
Closes at Jacksonville 

MIAMI (fla.) — The first Florida Air 
Tour ended Jan. 24, at Jacksonville 
after covering 800 mi. and touching at 
eighteen cities throughout the state. 
With some thirty planes participating, 
the tour was a success from the start. 
On Thursday, Jan. 16. following the 
All American Air Meet, the planes left 
Miami and flew to West Palm Beach 
for luncheon. This over, they followed 
the West Palm Beach Canal and the 
shores of Lake Okkeechobee to Clewston 
for an hour’s stop. Their next stop was 
Scbring where the night was spent. At 
Scbring the American Legion gave the 
members of the tour a banquet, the chief 
speaker being Rex Beach. 

Leaving at 10 a.m. next morning the 
planes headed toward the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, circled on their way over the old 
Army fields at Arcadia, and landed at 
noon for lunch at Sarasota. The next 
stop was at St. Petersburg, where they 
arrived about 4 p.m. and put up for the 
night. 

Next morning the planes left Whitted 
Field and flew to Fuller Field where St. 
Petersburg held an air show. Late in 
the afternoon they departed once more 
and this time headed for Tampa. Arriv- 
ing at Tampa, they were entertained 
with a banquet and dance. Next day, 
Sunday, an air show took place. 

Orlando was the next stop on the 
tour at which they landed late Sunday 
night. Monday’s program consisted ot 
an elaborate air show during the day 
and a dinner dance in the evening. 

At Cocoa, the municipal airport was 
dedicated, and a stop was also made at 
Melbourne. After circling Lake Wales 
and the late Edward Bok’s “singing 
tower,” the planes arrived at Winter 
Haven’s new airport. 

George Haldeman was toastmaster to 
the air fleet in his home city, Lakeland, 

Daytona Beach and the planes later ar- 
rived at Gainesville, site of University 
of Florida. In Gainesville the fliers 
were entertained with a banquet, pre- 
ceded by an air show. The night was 
spent here. 

Thursday morning the fliers left for 
St. Augustine, the oldest city in the 
United States, where luncheon was 
served by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the aviation committees. 

The tour ended at Jacksonville, where 
entertainment was afforded all. 

Among the entries on the Florida State 
Air Tour were: Lieut. Knight and 

Lieut. L. C. Simon, of the Verville Air- 
craft Co., piloting a Verville Coach; 
Art Davis, Melbourne, Fla., flying a 
Waco 10; Harvey Hughes, of the 
Michigan Airways, Inc.; Melbourne, 
flying a Challenger: Capt. H. E. Mc- 
Mahon, of the American International 
Airways, Inc., Tampa, flying a Sikor- 


sky; Pilot Radio Corp.. Brooklyn, with 
W. H. Alexander, flying a Stinson De- 
troiter; Harvey A. Little, Jr., flying a 
Monosport; E. J. Moser, of the Wedell 
Williams Air Service, New Orleans, 
flying a Travel Air; Ed Hedeen, flying 
a Waco J-5; Dick Stathan, of Gulf 
States Ainvays, Inc., Americus, Ga., 
flying a Bird; C. M. Nash, of Airways 
Transport, Tampa, flying a Monosport: 
D. H. Davis, of the Curtiss-Wright 
Sales Corp., flying a Curtiss Thrush: 
Sydnor Hall, St. Louis, flying a Travel 
Air: Bob Louett, of the Kendall Refin- 
ing Co., flying a Travel Air; A. B. 
McMullen, of the McMullen Aircraft 
Co., flying a Monocoupe ; Joe Read, of 
the Curtiss-Wright Sales Corp.. flying 
a Robin: W. D. Wood, flying a Waco 
10; Errett Williams, South Carolina, 
flying an Eaglerock, and George Halde- 
man, of the Bellanca Aircraft Corp., fly- 
ing a Bellanca. 


Mid-West Conference 
On Legislation Feb. 24-25 

MILWAUKEE (wis.)— Under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the National Aeronautics Association, a 
legislative air parley of midwestern 
states will be held in Milwaukee. Feb. 
24-25. 

The conference aims to find out ex- 
actly what changes in legislation affect- 
ing aviation need to be made, both 
nationallv and by states, and in the sec- 
ond place, to work toward uniform air 
legislation by all midwestern states. 

Among those expected to attend the 
parley are representatives of the Legis- 
lative Interim Committees on Aviation 
of the states of South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska. Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the directors 
of aeronautics and chairmen of highway 
commissions of the various states, and 
also representatives of the Department 
of Commerce. On the evening of Feb. 
24, the Milwaukee Chapter of the 
N.A.A. will entertain the members of 
the parley at a banquet. 


School Inspectors Hold Meeting 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Suggestions 
of changes in the regulations affecting 
the rating of flying schools by the Aero- 
nautics Branch will be submitted to the 
industry for consideration and comment 
at the St. Louis Aircraft Show as the 
result of the conference of all school 
inspectors held at Washington, Jan. 20- 
22. In discussing the conference, J. S. 
Marriott, chief of the Inspection Serv- 
ice, stressed the point that his section 
is anxious to co-operate with the indus- 
try and would make no arbitrary deci- 
sions concerning changes in procedure 
without consulting those most affected. 
The work of the conference was devoted 
chiefly to a check up on details of in- 
spection. to insure uniformity of method. 
An additional man was added to the 
field force and received instruction at 
this meeting. 
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Arctic Patrol Pilots 
Meet With Hardships 

FARGO (x. n.) — Convinced that their 
equipment has been insufficient for such 
a flight, seventeen Army pilots and their 
planes arrived at this city on Jan. 26. 
The men on the test flight have under- 
gone much suffering and the planes 
have not functioned properly due to the 
intense cold. All of the equipment to 
be used in starting the engines in the 
frigid climate was aboard the Ford 
transport plane, and throughout the en- 
tire flight this plane has been unable to 
keep up with the fast pursuit machines. 
The pilots have been forced to start 
their own engines under severe condi- 
tions, many times taking four hours to 
do so, and as a consequence, have been 
worn out before starting to fly. 

Although the fliers are equipped with 
the best clothes provided by the service, 
the gloves and face masks did not keep 
the men warm and the suits were of 
little help in the extreme cold. As there 
are no generators on the planes, elec- 
trically heated suits could not be used. 

The full force of the flight assembled 
at Fargo on the return for the first time 
since leaving Great Falls on the west- 
ward trip. Those planes which had 
been left behind were repaired and 
joined the patrol at this city. A com- 
plete report of the flight stressing the 
lessons learned will be made by Major 
Roycc, commanding the flight, upon his 
return to Selfridge. 


Five Planes, Propeller Approved 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Approved 
type certificates have been issued for 
five more planes and one propeller. Ac- 
cording to certificate numbers, make and 
designation, type, power plant, weight 
empty, useful load and gross weight, the 
craft are as follows: No. 288 — Detroit 
Sea Rover E-2, four-place open cockpit 
flying boat. Challenger 170 hp. ; 1,745 
lb., 980 lb., 2,725 lb.; No. 289— Fair- 
child 71 -A, seven-place closed mono- 
plane, Wasp 450 hp., 3,156 lb., 2,344 lb., 
5,500 lb.; No. 290— Spartan C-3-166, 
three-place open biplane, Comet 130 hp., 
1.637 lb., 968 lb., 2,605 lb.: No. 291— 
Fleetster 17, eight-place closed mono- 
plane. Hornet “B,” 575 hp., 3.326 lb., 
1.974 lb., 5.300 lb.; No. 292 — Stearman 
C-4-W, three-place open biplane. Wasp 
450 hp., 2,426 lb., 1,474 lb., 3,900 lb.; 
The propeller certified was Air Pro- 
pellers No. 15601 wood, diameter, 7 ft. 
8 in., pitch, 6 ft 8 in.; 90 hp. at 1,810 


Delco Gets 8500,000 Soviet Order 

DAYTON (ohio)— While on a visit 
here. P. I. Baranoff. chairman of the 
Soviet Council of Civil Aviation, who 
is heading a delegation of Soviet civil 
aviation authorities visting this country, 
contracted with the Delco Aviation 
Corp. for ignition parts, valued at $500,- 
000. according to the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., New York. 



Extensive Crop 
Dusting Planned 

Curtiss-W right, Texas Co., 
And Aero Dusters Active 
HOUSTON (tex.)— Plan* are being 
made by the Curtiss- Wright Flying 
Service here to conduct the greatest 
airplane flight against the ravages of 
the boll weevil that has ever been made 
during the coming season. A fleet of 
twenty planes, each one of which will 
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__ which is more than eighty 

times faster than old methods, will be 
employed in this work, arrangements 
for which are now being conducted by 
Edward J. Bond, manager of dusting 
operations for the Curtiss-Wright Fly- 
ing Service. 

According to Paul Jackson, manager 
for the company in Southern Texas, 
the boll weevil operations which last 
year were confined principally to the 
Gulf Coast region, will be broadened 
to include Louisiana and portions of 
Mississippi. Five airplanes were used 
by Curtiss-Wright last year in spray- 
dusting more than 100,000 acres of 
cotton land which yielded l.S bales of 
cotton to the acre whereas adjoining 
fields not dusted produced only one bale 
to each 50 acres, according to figures 
compiled. 

Several of the additional Command- 
Aire planes to be used in the operations 
have been stored at the Houston Air- 
port which will be the headquarters 
of the Curtiss-Wright Company dust- 
ing operations. The planes are 
equipped with poison hoppers of 500 
lb. capacity, have venturi tube systems 
for elimination of the powder, and are 
powered with Challenger engines. The 
planes are single-seaters, the portion 
forward of the rear cockpit being re- 
served for the hoppers. 

“To make this concentration on 
cotton dusting possible,” Mr, Jackson 
stated, “the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service plans to discontinue tempo- 
rarily all of their operations here. 
While we consider this unfortunate, we 
have found it essential in order to be 
able to give the farmers our fullest 
co-operation against the boll weevil. 

“We had intended to operate a fly- 
ing school, taxi charter service and 
photographic service in the Houston 
area, but these operations will be fore- 
gone while concentrating on crop dust- 
ing operations.” 

Texas Co. Preparing Campaign 

It is explained that services of the 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service other 
than crop dusting in Texas will con- 
tinue with headquarters at Dallas, 
where a school will be maintained and 
planes held available for charter 
service. Two other major crop dusting 
firms engaged in this work against 
the destructive beetle are Cotton Belt 


Airways, Inc., formerly Corpus Giristi 
Air Services, of Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and Southern Dusters, Tallulah, La. 

The president of the Texas Airplane 
Corp., of Corpus Christi, Tex., W. C. 
Maus, stated that last year his com- 
pany contracted and dusted 165,000 
acres, covering 22,600 acres on one 
ranch alone. 

He states the company recently took 
delivery on another Eaglerock of a unit 
order. The twenty-sixth Eaglerock 
produced in 1926 was bought by Maus 
and he declares it has been in steady 
service ever since. Through experi- 
ence gained in seven years of cotton 
dusting, Mr. Maus has found it im- 
practical to barnstorm around the 
country and today concentrates on 
several counties surrounding his head- 
quarters. 

Maus has perfected and patented Jj 



efficient and quick method of loading 
dust by means of an overhead storage 
bin. The planes are taxied under the 
bin and the. front cockpit hopper loaded 
through a canvas “snout.” 

Aero Dusters, it is stated, did most 
of the crop dusting in California during 
1929, and some $8,000,000 was ex- 
pended by owners of fruit orchards and 
grain fields for such service. The 
company covered more than 50,000 
acres in Mexico during the past year 
and plans for the 1930 season call for 
the dusting of 1.000,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the company. 


Lincoln Concentrates on PTK 

LINCOLN (neb.) — Production efforts 
of the Lincoln Aircraft Co. are now 
being concentrated on the PTK, a plane 
similar to the Lincoln Page Trainer 
announced last summer, but powered 
with a Kinner engine instead of the 
OX-5. This three-place tandem, open 
biplane is priced at $3,865. Plans are 
being made to produce the Lincoln 
PTW, similar in design and construc- 
tion to the PTK, but to be powered with 
a Warner engine. It will sell for $4,265. 
A cabin craft is also planned. 


Air Exports in 1929 
Were Worth $5,485,200 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Total export 
figures for aircraft, engines, parts and 
accessories for 1929 show an encourag- 
ing expansion over 1928. Airplanes, sea- 
planes, and other aircraft exported dur- 
ing the past year had a value of $5,485,- 
200, an increase of more than 300 per 
cent over foreign trade in those articles 
during 1928. Exports of engines during 
1929 more than doubled the figure for 

1928. The figures for the latter year 
were $664,826, compared to an export 
valuation of $1,375,697, for the year just 
completed. A rise in export valuation of 
aircraft parts and accessories, except 
tires, is reported for 1929, $2,272,208 
having been shipped abroad during that 

:ar as compared with $1,240,244 for 

e previous year. 

During December, 1929, 23 airplanes, 
seaplanes, and other aircraft were ex- 
ported at a valuation of $443,146 in com- 
parison to the shipment of fourteen 
planes valued at $155,443 during the 
same month of 1928. These figures for 
December, 1929, are slightly less than 
those for the average monthly exporta- 
tion of this class of machinery during 

1929, but represent an increase of $75,- 
437 over November, 1929, exports. 

Although sales out of the country of 
engines for aircraft had a considerably 
lower valuation in December, 1929, as 
contrasted with December, 1928, drop- 
ping from $92,892, to $66,050, total ex- 
ports for 1929 consumed a good portion 
of total engines produced. According to 
the report of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce returns from 25 com- 
mercial and five military manufacturers 
indicated that engines with the valuation 
of $26,495,830 were produced during the 
past year. 

Exports of aircraft parts and acces- 
sories, except tires, during December, 
1929, ran well over the monthly average 
for that year. Contrasting the two De- 
cembers an increase of almost 250 per 
cent is seen in this classification, export 
valuation rising from $100,342 to 
$244,089. 

Numbers of airplanes and engines ex- 
ported during 1929 showed a marked 
increase over 1928. During the past 
year 347 airplanes, seaplanes and other 
aircraft were exported, contrasted with 
162 in 1928. Three hundred and twenty- 
one engines for aircraft were shipped 
from our ports as compared with 179 
during the previous year. 


Ohio Plane-Auto Show Feb. 9-14 

COLUMBUS (ohio) — A combined air- 
plane and automobile show will be held 
at Exposition Hall, Ohio State fair- 
grounds, Feb. 9-14 and will be sponsored 
by the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
Harry B. Coen, a former auto dealer, 
is chairman of the aircraft committee 
of the show. Besides airplane and auto- 
mobile exhibits of the latest types, acces- 
sories of both will be displayed. 
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New Standard Gets 
$50,000 Navy Contract 

PATERSON (N. J.)— An order for 
approximately $50,000 worth of training 
planes, incidental spare parts, drawings 
and analytical data, has been awarded 
the New Standard Aircraft Corp. here 
by the U. S. Navy. The Navy has 
listed the New Standard training plane, 
known commercially as the D-29A, as 
the NT-1. It is a Kinner-powered, open 
cockpit biplane, with riveted open sec- 
tion dural fuselage. 

This craft has been tested at the Ana- 
costia Naval Station and is now being 
tested by the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
Materiel’ Division, at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. Except for a few minor 
changes in upholstery, instruments, pad- 
ding, etc., the Navy model will conform 
to the commercial type. 

According to Reuben H. Reiffin, man- 
aging director of the New Standard Air- 
craft Corp., the company is at present 
working on the design of several other 
military models with a view of enlarg- 
ing its scope in both the military and 
commercial fields. Delivery on the 
Navy contract will start within three 
weeks, it is stated. 


Bellanca Firm to Offer 
Twelve-Place Transport 

NEW CASTLE (del)— Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp. announces that it is develop- 
ing a single-engine transport, seating 
twelve passengers, which will be ready 
for flight testing soon. 

The Bellanca "P,” as the model is 
designated, will show a high speed per- 
formance and will carry sufficient fuel 
for 700 mi. journeys. It is planned to 
make the craft available as either a land 
plane, seaplane or amphibion. 

Two of the new machines are now 
under construction, one to carry a 575 
hp. engine of air-cooled type and the 
other to use a 625 hp. water cooled 


Announce A.S.M.E. Prize Winner 

VILLANOVA (pa.) — Richard L. 
Schleicher, now an aircraft engineer, 
who was graduated from the School of 
Technology, Villanova College, last 
June, has been awarded first prize in a 
national aeronautic competition con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
He will receive the prize at the metro- 
politan meeting of the aeronautics sec- 
tion in New York. Feb. 14. according 
to the report. His design of a 300 lip., 
radial-reciprocating, air cooled power 
plant won from him this honor. 


Start Hoffman Chute Production 

CINCINNATI (OHIO)— Production of 
the triangle parachute developed by 
Maj. E. L. Hoffman, is now under way 
at the Globe-Wernicke plant, Norwood, 
under the management of G. Schlegel. 


Federal Aero Posts Open 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Civil 
Service Commission announces that 
applications for associate engineer, with 
a salary of $3,200 to $3,700 a year, and 
assistant engineer, at $2,600 to $3,100 
a year, must be on file with the Com- 
mission not later than March 12. In- 
cluded among the optional branches of 
work are aeronautical positions. 


Edo Float Production 
Quadrupled in Past Year 

COLLEGE POINT (l. i., n. y.)— Edo 
Aircraft Corp. reports that it delivered 
exactly four times as many floats in 
1929 as in 1928, whereas the 1928 pro- 
duction was only slightly above the fig- 
ures for 1927. Eighteen different types 
of seaplanes equipped with Edo floats 
now hold Department of Commerce 
approval. The fact that a complete line 
of floats for all sizes of planes was not 
available until the middle of 1929 makes 
it impossible to draw exact comparisons 
as to the production of the various sizes 
of floats, but the major increase seems 
to have been in the smaller models, 
which, in a majority of cases, went to 
private owners. 

Exports absorbed a considerable part 
of the business, with Canada as the lead- 
ing foreign buyer. Several sets of floats 
were shipped to South America, and 
others went to China, Australia, Nor- 
way, and Alaska. 

Sanction Buffalo “C” Show 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Official sanction 
has been given by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce for a Class "C” 
show to be held in the Buffalo Audi- 
torium March 22-29 inclusive. This 
same group staged the successful show 
held in the same city in March of 1929. 
Distributors and dealers of airplanes and 
parts and accessories in the Buffalo area 
are advised to communicate with the 
show management. Staffer Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ; and manufacturers are re- 
quested to co-operate with their dis- 
tributors in the preparation of suitable 
exhibits. A manufacturer, however, not 
having a distributor in this area may 
arrange for space if he so desires. 


Air Corps to Get 239 Students 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A War De- 
partment release states that 239 candi- 
dates have been selected by Maj. Gen. 
Janies E. Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps, 
to start training on March 1 at the two 
primary flying schools of the Air Corps, 
— Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. and 
March Field, Riverside, Calif. Those 
•vho will undergo training at March 
Field will consist of 107 civilian candi- 
dates, twelve enlisted men of the Air 
Corps, and three enlisted men from the 
Infantry, while 83 of the candidates at 
Brooks Field are civilian, 32 enlisted 
men of the Air Corps and two enlisted 
men from the Medical Department and 
Infantry. 
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Curtiss-Wright Students 
On Cross Country Flight 

NEW YORK (x. y.) — Something new 
in the way of training pilots is being 
tried out by the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service with the departure from here 
of fourteen airplanes piloted by solo 
students from the Curtiss-Wright school 
at Valley Stream, N. Y„ on a two 
weeks’ cross country air tour to Florida 
and return. C. S. Jones, president, an- 
nounces that this trip has been arranged 
as part of the students’ training in cross 
country flying and plane maintenance. 

“The purpose of this trip," Mr. Jones 
said, "will be to give our student pilots 
practical experience which they could 
obtain in no other way. Their ability 
to fly cross country will be tested thor- 
oughly for they will have to plot their 
courses, navigate their planes over 
strange territory, take care of their 
engines and craft and map out their 
plans under actual weather conditions 
exactly as if they were commercial 
pilots with the great responsibility which 
this implies. These student pilots will 
be required to comply with all Depart- 
ment of Commerce rules pertaining to 
cross country flying." 

The tour is in charge of chief in- 
structor, Fred J. Williams, an assistant 
instructor, John L. Trunk, and mechanic 
Charles Basley. The students make 
their own calculations and check their 
planes and engines, but the instructors 
and mechanic will make a final check 
on both. Thirteen transport pilot stu- 
dents and one commercial student are 
on the trip, and the following planes 
are being used: Six Warner-Cessnas, 
five Challenger Command-Aires, and 
four Robins. 


New 190 Hp. Kinner Tested 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Kinner 
Airplane and Motor Corp. has an- 
nounced the completion of factory tests 
' on the new five cylinder 190 hp. engine 
which has been developed here. Applica- 
tion has been made for an official De- 
partment of Commerce test for commer- 
cial rating. Following granting of an 
approved type certificate, it is planned 
to proceed with quantity production on 
this engine, according to the announce- 
ment of Robert Porter, general manager. 

In appearance and design the new 
engine is a larger edition of the 100 hp. 


May Commercialize Boeing Oleos 

SEATTLE (wash.) — Tests are being 
conducted by the Boeing Airplane Co., 
on the oleo type landing gears with a 
view to standardizing the design and of- 
fering them for commercial sale. All 
Boeing fighters have employed this type 
carriage, which was designed and de- 
veloped by Boeing, and units have also 
been used on mail and tri-engine trans- 
ports. The Chance Vought Corp. has 
been buying Boeing oleos for installa- 
tion in Corsairs. 
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Detroit Show Space 
Reported AJI Assigned 

DETROIT (mich.)— All exhibition 
space for the third annual All American 
Aircraft Show has been sold, reports 
Ray Cooper, manager. This year’s All- 
American show, which opens April S, 
will be housed in the city’s newly com- 
pleted $1,000,000 hangar and administra- 
tion building on City Airport, a struc- 
ture having approximately 200,000 sq.ft, 
of floor space. 

Although due to consolidations in the 
industry the number of individual ex- 
hibitors will be smaller than last year, 
there are expected to be no less than 
75 craft on the floor. These will range 
from the smallest of the midget class 
to the Fokker F-32, largest commercial 
heavier-than-air craft in America. Be- 
cause of the location, size, and design 
of the giant building, none of the craft 
will need to be disassembled for ex- 
hibition in the structure. 

Manager Cooper expects no less than 
ISO planes to be on the airport during 
the show, arrangements for which are 
being made by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

It is stated a delegation of leaders 
in Mexican military and civil aviation 
will attend, headed by Gen. J. F. Azea- 
rate, chief of the Mexican Air Corps. 
Accompanying the general will be Col. 
Pablo Sidar, Col. Roberto Fierro, Col. 
Castillio Breton, Senor Juan G. Villa- 
sana. chief of civil aviation ; Senor 
F. Buch y Parada, former Mexican 
ambassador to Germany; and Senor 
Eduardo R. Mead. Mexico City banker 
and a prominent figure in the field of 
commercial aviation. 

General Azcarate, in addition to his 
military duties, is Mexico’s only aircraft 
manufacturer. He will ship two of his 
planes to the Detroit show, Mr. Cooper 


Doyle 0-2 Completes Tour 

BALTIMORE (mb.)— Harvey Doyle, 
president of the Doyle Aircraft Corp.. 
announces the return of a Doyle 0-2 
plane from its trip to Mexico City. En 
route, it stopped at Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, Brownsville, and other points. It 
was piloted by Lieut. Knud von Clausen 
Kass, a member of the Royal Danish 
Air Force now in this country studying 
aviation development. The craft, a 
stock model fitted with an auxiliary 30 
gal. gas tank giving the plane an 800 
mi. cruising radius, participated in the 
International Air Show at Mexico City 
and took many passengers on demonstra- 
tion flights. 

N.A.C.A. Buys One 

BALTIMORE (md.)— A LeBlond- 
powered Doyle 0-2 monoplane was re- 
cently sold to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics by the Doyle 
Aero Corp., of Baltimore. It is under- 
stood that the N.A.C.A. intends to use 
the plane in compiling data on the 
practicability, up-keep, and cost of a 
light training craft of this type. 


Start St. Louis Moth Production 

LOWELL (mass.) — Production of 
Moth airplanes has already been started 
at St, Louis, while at the same time 
production is being continued here. 
Transfer of operations and plant equip- 

that full scheduled operations will be 
under way at St. Louis before the plant 
here closes. 


More Planes Listed 
For N. Y. Legion Show 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— The second an- 
nual Legion air show, which is to be 
held here at the Grand Central Palace, 
Feb. 7-15, inclusive, reports a growing 
list of exhibitors. Among the planes 
recently allotted space are the follow- 
ing: The Gee Bee. Granville Brothers 
Aircraft, Inc. ; Ford Leigh, Alfred G. 
Leigh; and Aristocrat, General Air- 
planes Corp. 

Assistant Secretary of War Trubee 
Davison will open the show on Friday, 
Feb. 7, over the National Broadcasting 
Co. network when he addresses a dinner 
of the New York State Aviation Com- 
mission, to be attended by prominent 
fliers, at the Hotel Manger. 

Among the new exhibits announced 
will be that of the Radio Corporation of 
America, which plans to transmit and 
receive photographs of prominent air 
personages on the floor of the show. 
Pictures will be broadcasted to and 
from England in full sight so that those 
attending the show can see how air 
waves register pictures. 

In conjunction with the aviation 
show, a model plane building contest is 
being held throughout the city under 
the auspices of the Board of Education, 
and other organizations. 

Many prominent persons, both in this 
country and abroad, have consented to 
serve on the honorary committee of the 
show. The exhibits will occupy three 
floors of the building, and it is expected 
that there will be an increase in attend- 


Find Eielson's Plane 

SEATTLE (wash.) — Missing since 
Nov. 9 when it disappeared while flying 
to the aid of those on board the ice- 
locked Nanuk, the plane manned by Carl 
Ben Eielson and Earl Borland has been 
found in the Arctic ice of the Anguiema 
River district, 90 mi. southeast of Cape 
North, Siberia. The craft was com- 
pletely wrecked and the engine lay 100 
ft. from the plane, having been torn from 
the fuselage. Pilots Joe Crosson and 
Harold Gillam found the wreckage, but 
discovered no signs of the fliers and a 
second search revealed their emergency 
rations had been untouched. Little hope 
is now held out for their recovery alive. 
Search for Eielson and his companion 
has been participated in by aviators of 
three countries. The Aviation Corp., of 
which Eielson was affiliated, sent many 
planes on the hunt. 


Install New Officers 
Of Command-Aire Firms 

LITTLE ROCK (ark.) — Annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders of Command- 
Aire, Inc., and Command-Aire Flying 
Service, Inc., were recently held here. 
In the former organization the officers 
re-elected for the coming year were 
R. B. Snowden, Jr., president; Charles 
M. Taylor, vice-president; and Robert 
H. Brooks, secretary and treasurer. 

The board of directors is made up of 
P.. B. Snowden, Jr., Charles M. Taylor, 
Little Rock; Arthur Hitmer, Edward 
Hilmer, St. Louis; S. W. Farnsworth, 
Charles J. Hasse, Memphis; J. J. 
Mitchell, Jr., Lawrence Armour, and 
Earle Reynolds, Chicago. 

Charles M. Taylor was elected presi- 
dent of Command-Aire Flying Service, 
Charles E. Shoemaker. Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; and Robert H. Brooks, secretary. 
R. B. Snowden, Jr., former president, is 
now on the board of directors which 
comprises Charles M. Taylor, Charles 
E. Shoemaker, Jr., W. F. Scott, Jr., and 
Robert H. Brooks. Frank Loda will 
remain manager of the flying service. 

At a meeting of stockholders which 
followed the election, the history and 
plans for the school were discussed. 
The Command-Aire school was incor- 
porated Nov. 27, 1928 and at the present 
time there are sixteen students enrolled 
in the flying course. The ground school 
being conducted at the 190th Street 
Y.M.C.A. is to be continued and it is 
planned to give additional ground school 
courses during the daytime to students 
at the airport. 


South Carolina Aero 
Commission at Work 

CHARLESTON (s. c.)— South Caro- 
lina Aviation Safety Commission, newly 
created by Gov. John G. Richards, has 
begun its operations and is now engaged 
in the preparation of a state-wide meas- 
ure for air control to conform with avia- 
tion regulations of the Aeronautics 
Branch. Department of Commerce. 

In addition, this commission will in- 
clude in its measure, which is to be 
presented to the present session of the 
South Carolina general assembly now 
meeting in Columbia, a recommendation 
tor a refund on all gasoline sold for air- 
plane use of the $.06 state gasoline tax. 

Mayor L. B. Owens, of Columbia, an 
aviation enthusiast, is chairman of the 
state safety commission, and W. S. 
Tomlinson, city engineer for Columbia, 



Air Associates Reports Sales 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— An increase of 
nearly 400 per cent is reported by Air 
Associates, Inc., here in merchandise 
and accessory sales for 1929, when it 
did a quarter-million-dollar business in 
that line. There was a decrease of 43 
per cent in the company’s airplane sales 
during the past year, when the net value 
of planes sold amounted to $102,000. 
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Dan Jones. Paul Goldsborough, 
George Schierberg, J. G. Williams, 
and Col. Halsey Dunwoody have been 
re-elected directors of Central Air Lines 
division of Universal Air Lines. 

J. W. Duelks. formerly sales man- 
ager for American Aircraft Corp., has 
been made sales manager of Earl Air- 
craft Corp., Ltd., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. E. Wynn has been made director 
of operations and member of the board 
of directors of Alaska-Washington Air- 
ways, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Harry Huking. Boeing Air Trans- 
port pilot, has been re-elected president 
of National Air Pilots' Association. 

Jack O’Brien and Kenneth Turner 
have been added to the pilot staff of 
Varney Air Lines, bringing the total 
number to eighteen. 

John D. Lewis, whose appointment 

ager of Braniff 
Division of Uni- 
versal Air Lines 
was announced re- 
cently, is now at 
Tulsa, Okla., in 
active charge of 
operations. 

H. F. Budzine 
and A. Heum 
have been added 
to the engineer- 
ing staff of Air- 
craft Products 
Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. Otto Ferrill has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff. 

Frank N. Bonta, formerly engineer 
and assistant manager for Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc., has been appointed chief 
engineer and general manager of Edge- 
water Flying Club, Chicago, 111. Roger 
J. Sergent has been appointed chief 
pilot. 

Donald M. Halley has been made 
general manager of Halley Aviation 
Management, Inc., succeeding W. A. 
Spence, who has resigned to take a po- 
sition with Ford Motor Co. Paul 
Selby succeeds Mr. Halley as vice- 
president and manager of Rapid Avia- 
tion, Inc. The latter company has 
made Gene Schacher chief pilot. 
Bob Hauff. chief mechanic, and Roy 
Drake, office manager. 

Charles J. Kratovil has been as- 
signed to the California sales staff of 
Detroit Aircraft Corp. 

W. Harold Taylor, director of the 
ground school of aeronautics at the 
University of Buffalo (N. Y.) has been 
appointed chairman of the ground school 
committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce which will meet during 
the St. Louis show. 

W. A. Chappelle has resigned as 
vice-president of Aero Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Capt. E. L. Curtis, former superin- 
tendent of the airways extension divi- 


sion of the Airways Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, has been made 
chief engineer of the service division 
of the aviation department of Richefield 
Oil Co. 

Miss Jean La Rene, holding trans- 
port license No. 5,700, has been added 
to the flying staff of American Eagle 
Aircraft Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Frederick B. Rentschler, 










man of the board 
of Stout Air Serv- 
ices, Inc. Other 
directors recently 
elected include 
William B. 

Stout, William 

B. Mayo, Stan- 
ley E. Knauss, 

Charles T. 

Bush. Mr. Stout 
is president of the 
company. Mr. Rentschler has also been 
elected chairman of the hoard of Stear- 
man Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Claire Faiiy has been ap- 
pointed demonstrator saleswoman on the 
staff of Eastman division of Detroit 
Aircraft Corp. S. D. Euricii has been 
appointed sales representative for East- 
man and Parks planes, and G. H. 
Anderson, London, Ontario, has been 
appointed Canadian sales representative 
for all divisions of Detroit Aircraft 

O. L. Bodenhamer, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, has 
been appointed chairman of the Honor- 
ary International Committee of the 
Second Annual New York Aviation 
Show to be held Feb. 7-15 under the 
auspices of Aviators’ Post No. 743 of 
the American Legion. 

J. L. Maddux has been elected presi- 
dent of T.A.T.- 
Maddux Air 
Lines, following 
resignation of 

C. M. Keys, who 
becomes chairman 
of the board of 
directors. Dan- 
iel M.Siieaffer, 
vice-president in 
charge of traffic 
for Pennsylvania 


Rail 


ad, h 


been made t 
man of the execu- 
t i v e committee. 
Col. Chai 





technical committee. Col. 
Paul Henderson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and W. J. Barry, secretary and 
treasurer, were all re-elected. 

Lieut. G. E. Rumill has rejoined 
the Curtiss - Wright Flying Service 
marine division at Miami, Fla., and will 
probably go to the company base at 
Nassau, Bahamas. 

Marshall M. Foss has been ap- 
pointed director of publicity for Mon- 
treal Light Aeroplane Club. 


IIIIIU" TRADE TIPS ••nil||| 

If has been reported that 

Bids for construction of seven double 
quarters for non-commissioned officers 
at Mitchel Field, L. I., N. Y„ to cost 
about $120,000, will be opened Feb. 10. 

Plans are being made for construction 
of three new runways and adding to the 
lighting equipment of Bradford (Pa.) 

Curtiss-Reid Aircraft Co., Ltd., will 
replace hangars and equipment recently 
destroyed by fire at St. Felicien, Que. 

Marshfield, Ore., plans immediate 
construction of an airport. 

City of Portland, Ore., and Multno- 
mah county, will receive bids on con- 
struction of an elevated approach to the 
Portland Airport, to cost about $222,000. 

Tampa. Fla., is in the market for the 
following airport equipment: 10.000 ft. 
heavy fencing; concrete ramp 50 x 240 
ft. and service apron 200 x 200 ft. for 
seaplane base; pier and service float; 
two hangars 120 x 150 ft.; 36,000 sq.ft, 
of flooring; administration building to 
cover about 10,000 sq.ft.; machine shop 
facilities: seaplane handling facilities 
and small power boat ; operating equip- 
ment including wind indicator, fire ap- 
paratus. etc.; complete lighting equip- 
ment; day markers. 

Council Bluffs Aero Club. Council 
Bluffs, la., will order new equipment for 
an airport there, including lighting, 
runways, hangars and fencing. 

Fred Coulter, Bowers Motor Co., 
Council Bluffs, la., plans to build a 
metal hangar there. 

Sheridan, Wyo., is raising $20,000 
for construction of an airport on a 200- 
acre tract which has been secured. 

Ralph Dickinson is chairman of an 
association of business men at Santa 
Paula, Calif., who expect to operate the 
local airport and construct six new 
hangars. 

City of Daytona Beach, Fla., is plan- 
ning to install a lighting system at the 
local airport. 

Bids for lighting the airport at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., will be called for soon. An 
administration building is to be erected, 
and the U. S. Government will spend 
$7,000 at this field. 

W. Templeton, manager of Van- 
couver (B. C.) Municipal Airport, will 
purchase airport equipment for two 
fields there. 

Kearney County (Neb.) board of 
supervisors, of which William Gormly 
is chairman, plans to develop an airport 
near Minden this spring. 

Story-Gawley Propeller Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif., is asking bids for construc- 
tion of an indestructible propeller test- 
ing house in which fatigue and destruc- 
tion tests can be made. 

Canadian-American Airlines, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Minn., of which Norman 
G. Warsinske is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, plans to spend about 
$200,000 for a hangar and administra- 
tion building at an airport near the city. 
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As we go to press, word is received 
that an increase in the Aeronautics 
Branch appropriation of $2,788,210 over 
the present budget has been reported by 
the House committee on appropriations. 
In the reported budget are $1,260,830 
for administration, and $7,944,000 for 
air navigational facilities. 

An all-New England air tour will be 
held May 28-29 this year, and con- 
testants are expected to be in Spring- 
field, Mass., for the dedication of Bowles 
airport May 30, with air races May 31 
and June 1. The tour is sponsored by 
the aeronautical development committee 
of the New England Council. 

John Henry Mears. former holder of 
the record for traveling around the 
world, has announced plans for an at- 
tempt to lower the time set by the Graf 
Zeppelin. He will use a Lockheed plane. 

The city of Shreveport, La., expects 
to transfer a 22,500-acre tract to the 
government Feb. 1 for a base for the 
third attack wing of the Air Service. 
The first 18,500 acres purchased cost the 
city $1,271,841.86. The government is 
expected to spend several million dollars 
for improvements on the property. 

A bill to authorize acquisition of land 
in Montgomery County. Ala., for an 
addition to Maxwell Flying Field lias 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Hill of 
Alabama. 

Bonds to the amount of $50,000 issued 
by Hastings (Neb.) Municipal Airport 
have been purchased by United States 
Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. They are 
offered at 4J per cent interest. 

The 1929 edition of "All the World's 
Aircraft,” edited by C. G. Grey, editor 
of The Aeroplane, is now available in 
the United States. 

Jack Harding, liaison engineer for 
Boeing Airplane Co., will accompany 
the fleet on its winter cruise to observe 
performance of Boeing planes. 

Civil action for dissolution of Aero- 
nautical Products. Inc., Naugatuck, 
Conn., builders of the "Scorpion” en- 
gine, has been started by Harris Whitte- 
more, Jr., and Clarence S. Austin has 
been named receiver. 

Akron Air Lines. Inc., Akron. Ohio, 
has suspended operations following an 
attachment on their property to satisfy 
a claim by Nicholas Beazley Aircraft 
Corp. for materials. 

Bryan Airport. Bryan, Ohio, has been 
purchased by Legrand J. Mercure and 
Allen M. Hoffman, who expect to move 
Hoffman Aviation Co. to Bryan from 
Monroe, Mich. 

City Council of Columbus. Ohio, has 
increased the appropriation for mainte- 
nance and operation of Port Columbus 
from $12,000 to $15,500 for the coming 
year. W. F. Centner, superintendent, 
had asked for $31,000. 

Harold Bromley, Tacoma, Wash., has 
announced that he will make another 
attempt to fly from Tacoma to Tokio 
about May 1, in a new plane. 


Stockholders of Nebraska Flying 
Service. Inc., Fremont, Neb., have voted 
for dissolution. 

Boeing Airplane Co. has just com- 
pleted major overhaul of eighteen F3B-1 
single-seat fighters, which have been in 
service on the airplane carriers Lexing- 
ton and Saratoga. 

Representative Duffie of Boston, 
Mass., has introduced into the state 
legislature a bill authorizing purchase 
of an airplane for use by the aviation 
section of the registry of motor vehicles. 

Col. Clarence Falk, president of Falk 
Steel Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., will rep- 
resent that city on the board of directors 
of the Chicago Air Race Corp., formed 
to put on the 1930 National Air Races. 

Planes were delivered last week by 
St. Louis Aircraft Corp. to A. Skelly, 
Little Rock, Ark., and Aero Agents 
Corp., Chicago. 

Frank M. Hawks has announced plans 
for an attempt to cross the continent 
next April in a glider towed behind an 
airplane. 

Decision of the directors of Braley 
School of Flying to rebuild the adminis- 
tration building, recently destroyed by 
fire, was approved by stockholders of 
the company at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Officers were re-elected. 


AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 

Feb. 5-12 

^.J^o.n™Sc. 6 n h0 *oT Pi0t * 

Feb. B-15 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aircraft Exposition. 

Feb. 15-25 

Mar 1 Aircr *' 1 E,p °*“ ion ' 8t - 

Feb. 20 

Meeting of^ Committee on^ 4irport 

Feb; 20-22 



Second Annual Pitteburgh Aircraft 
Boulevard. Pitteburgh. Pa. ' Show 
Director. Roy Krimm, Pitteburgh, 
William Penn. Hotel 

Mar. 17 

Ba! plrd^mT' ,or New 

Mar. 22-29 


Mar. 22-29 

tion Mali, Camden. N. J. I.. r>. Odhner, 
cxccurive secretary. Hotel Walt Whit- 

Mar.26-Apr,1 Cincinnati, Ohio, Aircraft Show. 

April 5-13 

All-American Aircraft Show. Detroit. 

May 10 

Square Garden. New York City. 

May 14-16 


May Z8-29 

All-New Englnnri ^Air Tour^atorting 

May 30-June 1 ^^t^n^Air Meet Bowie. .Mr- 

Juno 28 

Annual R.A.F. Display, Hendon, Eng. 
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Schools and Colleges 

Adcox Aviation School, Portland. 
Ore., has added a course in aviation engi- 
neering which is scheduled to last fifteen 
months and is designed to cover every 
phase of ground work in the aviation 
industry. The school is also expanding 
its night school classes at this time. 

Aero Corp. of California, Los An- 
geles. announces the opening of a course 
for the instruction of licensed transport 
pilots. A prerequisite to the course is 
that the pilot have 1,000 hours in the 
air. The course itself covers an active 
training period of 250 hours and in- 
cludes instruction in navigation, mete- 
orology, radio operation, and a technical 
study of aviation. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics. 
Oakland Airport, Oakland, Calif., is 
offering an extension course in down- 
town Oakland for ground school work. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service. 
Boston, Mass., has established a course 
in parachute jumping with Private 
Harold J. Kraner as instructor. 

Gulfport Flying School, Gulfport. 
Miss., was opened recently with a pro- 
gram of exhibition flying. 

Lorain Airway Service, Inc 
School of Aviation, Lorain, Ohio, has 
added glider training to its training 

United Air Service, Inc., Rockford. 
111., is to have a class in aeronautical 
welding in addition to its mechanics 
course and flying instruction. 

Von Hoffman Aircraft School, 
St. Louis, has increased the length of 
its ground course from ten weeks to 
three months, but the price of the course 
remains unchanged at $250. 

Washington Aircraft Transport 
Corp., Seattle, Wash., reports that dur- 
ing the past year, it has given instruc- 
tion to seventy-eight students. Lieut. 
Elliott Merrill is the instructor. 


New Firms Announced 

Viking Aircraft. Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; capital 2,500 shares; by George 
Blymyer, Jean Blymyer, and L. G. 
Johnson. 

Smith Airplane Co., Tacoma. 
Wash. ; capital stock $99,000 ; by Horace 
H. Smith, Donald K. Medley, and Harry 

McKeirnans. Inc., Pomerov, Wash.; 
capital stock $50,000; by J. B.'McKeir- 
nan and R. E. Malone ; to deal in auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. 

Air Service, Inc., Waco, Tex.; capi- 
tal $125,000; to specialize in airplane 

Aircraft Slotted Wing Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto. Ont. ; capital 5.000 shares pre- 
ferred and 20,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value. 


Representatives Named 

Verville. Aircraft Co. (Detroit) — 
George A. Wies. Inc., Roosevelt Field. 
N. Y., Eastern distributor. 

Monarch — United Air Service, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 

Li 


Chicago Ticket Office 
Sales $132,000 in 1929 

CHICAGO (ill.)— Ticket sales total- 
ing $132,000 were made in 1929 by the 
Air Passenger Bureau of Chicago Air 
Traffic Association through its office in 
the Palmer House and its representa- 
tives in other hotels throughout the city, 
it has just been announced by Charles 
E. Beard, manager of the consolidated 
ticket office and secretary of the air 
transport group. On the basis of busi- 
ness conducted thus far this year, he 
predicts that sales of tickets made by the 
Air Passenger Bureau will reach 
$500,000 in 1930. 

The amount taken in by the Bureau 
from ticket sales for the period from 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 25 this year was more 
than 500 per cent greater than the sum 
received in the entire month of January, 
1929. Mr. Beard points out that this is 
an increase of over 1,000 per cent in the 
number of tickets sold, since the adop- 
tion of the "railroad fare plus Pullman" 
rates by the airlines was an average re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the fares 
charged formerly. Saturday, Jan. 25, 
was ‘lie busiest single day experienced 
by the office since its inception. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Beard, ticket sales mounted 
so that full loads were carried on all 
planes departing from Chicago, except 
those flying to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. There were 24 passengers for 
St. Louis that day, while the average 

Mr. Beard attributes the tremendous 
increase in business to the reduced rates. 
Every reduction has been followed by an 
increase in traffic, he says. The last 
drastic cut has made it possible for a 
large number of young men, who could 
not afford to pay the old rates, to avail 
themselves of air transportation. It is 
the young men, he says, who are in- 
creasing the business of his office, al- 
though 20 per cent of the total is now 
repeat business. 


P.A.A.-Grace Carries Passengers 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— Pan American- 
Grace Airways on Jan. 21 opened the 
Cristobal-Arica (Peru) section of its 
weekly Cristobal-Montevideo air mail 
line to passenger traffic. This section 
is about 2,600 mi. long and the fare is 
$250 from Cristobal to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador; $226 from there to Arica. 
Connections may be made there with 
Peru National Airways to Santiago. 
Chile, the fare being $100. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, with which Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace is associated, has been in- 
augurating passenger service on various 
of its lines in recent Weeks, viz.. Miami- 
Cristobal. Dec. 21 : Cristobal-Curacao. 
Jan. 1; San Juan-Paramaribo, Jan. 1. 


W.A.E. Reports 1929 Traffic 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — A final re- 
port on company operations for 1929 re- 
cently released by officials of Western 
Air Express shows that planes operated 
by this company flew more than 2.264,- 
538 mi. during the year, and carried 
more than 25.000 passengers, an in- 
crease of approximately 400 per cent 
over passengers carried in 1928, with- 
out injury to any passenger. 


Minimum Altitude 
For Transports Fixed 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Acting on 
the preliminary reports of Aeronautics 
Branch inspectors who have been studs- 
ing the recent T.A.T.-Maddux crash 
near Ocean Side, Calif.. Clarence M. 
Young, assistant secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, has made 
effective an amendment to the Air Com- 
merce Regulations regarding minimum 
altitude allowed for transport planes 
carrying passengers for hire. Hereto- 
fore these transports have been required 
to maintain a minimum altitude of 500 
ft. except when forced lower by exi- 
gencies of weather. Hereafter this ex- 
ception will not be allowed and if a 
plane is forced to fly lower than 500 ft. 
under any circumstances, it must effect 
a landing at the nearest safe landing 
place as soon as possible. The text of 
the amendment follows: 

"Sec. 79. Deviation from Air Traffic 
Rules. 

"The air traffic rules may be deviated 
from when special circumstances render 
a departure necessary to avoid immedi- 
ate danger or when such departure is 
required because of stress of weather 
conditions or other unavoidable cause ; 
provided, however, that aircraft carry- 
ing passengers for hire shall not deviate 
from the Air Traffic Rules pertaining to 
minimum altitudes of flight because of 
stress of weather conditions.” 

The amendment, like all other pro- 
visions of the Air Commerce Regula- 
tions. carries a penalty for violation and 
the field personnel of the Aeronautics 
Branch will be charged with its en- 
forcement. 


New Name For N. Y.-Miami Line 

BROOKLYN (n. y.) — Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., is the new name applied 
to the operators of the air mail route 
connecting New York, Atlanta and 
Miami. This is the route developed by 
Pitcairn Aviation and purchased by 
C. M. Keys last summer, later to be 
turned over to North America Aviation. 
Since the purchase it has been operated 
under the old name until recently. 


Progress Reported 
On Air Mail Rate Plan 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — A fter four 
months of fruitless negotiations between 
air mail contractors and the Post Office 
Department a settlement of the mail rate 
payment dilemma seems imminent. Air 
mail contractors have been meeting in 
Washington recently and, though the 
usual veil of secrecy surrounds them, 
the inference is that they came to assist 
Postmaster General Brown in determin- 
ing weight-mileage rates, along the lines 
suggested in his Cleveland speech. All 
comment received by the Post Office 
from the industry has been favorable to 
the plan of payment outlined by Mr. 
Brown, which is similar to that in op- 
eration with the railroads, although 
some operators believe the suggested 
basic rate of $1 per mile for 1,500 lb. 
mail capacity is too low. 

President Hoover is credited in many 
quarters with the change in attitude 
shown by the Post Office Department, 
as it has steadfastly disclaimed any in- 
tention to adapt to the air lines the sys- 
tem of payment in vogue with the rail- 
roads. Five operators, namely, Colonial 
Air Transport, Robertson Aircraft 
Corp., National Air Transport, Western 
Air Express, and Varney Air Lines, 
have contracts now running on a six 
months' extension, which can not be fur- 
ther extended and will expire April 6. 
Routes covered by these contracts are 
Boston-New York, Chicago-St. Louis, 
Chicago-Fort Worth. Salt Lake City- 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake City-Pasco, 
Wash. 

Legal Sanction Sought 

Necessary legislation to give the Post- 
master General authority to change 
from the present system of payment to 
a weight-mileage basis is in preparation 
and will probably be presented to Con- 
gress within the next week. In view 
of the shortness of time before the ex- 
piration of the contracts noted above, 
and the large investments represented 
by them, quick action by the House and 
Senate is anticipated. 

The Postmaster General is expected 
to ask also for power to designate air 
mail routes, as he does in the case of 
post roads; for the right to consolidate 
and extend existing routes; and for 
authority to make some provision to 
assist established passenger lines. 

No action is expected on the south- 
western transcontinental line or any of 
the proposed lines linking up with it 
until the desired rate payment legisla- 
tion has been adopted. 

The Postmaster General conferred in- 
formally Saturday. Jan. 25. with the op- 
erators regarding the designed legisla- 
(Concluaell on page 224) 
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C onstruction of an A-l-A airport 
on a 261-acre site on the north side 
of San Fernando Boulevard and ap- 
proximately 4 mi. from the heart of the 
San Fernando (Calif.) business district, 
is being planned by a syndicate of busi- 
ness men headed by A. B. Widncy. 
Preliminary sketches have been prepared 
by Harry L. Pierce, consulting architect, 
and call for the complete development 
of the field, embracing all phases of 
commercial aviation and providing for 
the location on or near the field of aero- 
nautical and kindred enterprises. The 
total cost is expected to approximate 
$2,000,000. Prior to actual construc- 
tion of the major airport a temporary 
runway system has been installed and 
scenic flights are now being conducted 
from the field by various San Fernando 
valley aircraft operators. 

Oakland Airport now has both rail 
and water terminal facilities. Dredging 
of a channel from San Francisco Bay 
to the airport has been completed and a 
dock constructed at a cost of $100,000. 
Rail facilities also were added recently. 
The airport which, three years ago, was 
undeveloped marshland, now comprises 
a developed operations area of 260 acres, 
with 585 more acres available for de- 
velopment. Hangar space at the field 
totals 161.000 sq.ft., five structures hav- 
ing been completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $400,000. More than $2,000,000 
has been spent in developing the field. 

The new United Airport, located near 
Burbank, Calif., is being sowed to al- 
falfa over its entire area except for the 
runway system, which is constructed of 
asphalt graded, worked, and rolled to 
the condition of a downtown pavement. 
The alfalfa not only beautifies and land- 
scapes the unused portions of the air- 
port, but .by maintaining an even tem- 
perature over the entire acreage it 
serves 4o eliminate the rough air some- 
times encountered above a bare airport 
in the midst of farming country. 

Marshfield (Ore.! Airport will be 
ready for use late in 1930. The field 
will be dyked immediately and after- 
wards filled by a dredge to a depth of 
4 ft It will be 2.100 ft. in length and 

Foundation work on the airways radio 
station at Boise. Ida., has commenced. 
The towers will be 125 ft. high and cost 
of construction will be in excess of 
$35,000. 

Pacific Air Transport is planning 
erection of station and air mail base on 
its lot near the administration building 
of Chandler Field, Fresno, Calif. 

The Chico (Calif.) airport was com- 
pleted recently. The field has a 2.300 x 
500 ft. landing and take-off surface. 

Work has been begun on erection of 
$90,000 hangar at the municipal airport 
of Minneapolis, Minn., by the city. 

An appropriation of $250,000 has been 
set aside to complete the St. Hubert 


Airport at Montreal. Outlays during 
1929 were in excess of $350,000 and it 
is expected the total cost- of the port 
will be about $1 ,500.000 before it is com- 
pleted this spring. 


The new city garage at Lambert- 
St. Louis Field, is nearing completion. 
It is of yellow brick. Recent inclement 
weather did not retard work of filling in 
the former Cold Water Creek hed at 
the airport. The creek now flows around 
the field in a new channel. A steel 
bridge is being erected across the new 
channel on the south side of the field, 
providing a new entrance. 

Fairfax Airports, Inc., 402 Security 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo„ is having pre- 
liminary sketches prepared for a brick 
and reinforced concrete one- and two- 
story airport terminal building, to cost 
about $40,000, at Rosecrans Field, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

F. J. Sias. president of the Lincoln 
Airways, 2415 O Street, Lincoln, Neb., 
has just let the electric lighting contract 
for the hangar now under construction 
at the Municipal Airport. 

A cafe and waiting room are to be 
installed at Miller Field, Rockford, III., 
by United Air Service. Inc., of Janes- 
ville, Wis„ which has leased the airport 
for five years. 

The Ryan Aircraft Corp.. Lambert- 
St. Louis Field, plans erection of 64x89 
ft. addition to its plant, to cost about 
$25,000. 

The contract for paving the road to 
El Paso’s Municipal Airport was re- 
cently let to the West Texas Construc- 
tion Co. About 1 mi. of concrete pav- 
ing will be laid for which the bid was 
$35,688. This bid is said to be $3,500 
lower than an estimate which engineers 
based upon a three-year average for 
similar jobs in El Paso County. 

A 100 x 120 ft. hangar has been com- 
pleted at Albert Whitted Airport, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., which is a combination 
land and seaplane base, the field having 
an area of 1.100 x 3,000 ft. It is the 
home of the Goodyear Blimp Vigilance. 
It is planned to add 28 acres to the 
field surface by pumping silt from the 
ships' channel. 

The New Orleans Levee Board is 
persisting in its effort to establish a 
huge airport on the Lake of Pontchar- 
train shore. It is carrying to the State 
legislature its fight to overcome objec- 
tions of summer residents, who last year 
succeeding in blocking development 
work on the eve of its inauguration. 

The east-and-west runway at the Val- 
dosta (Ga.) Airport has been completed. 
It is 3,500 ft. long and 300 ft. wide. 
The second runway, work on which has 
already begun, will be of similar dimen- 
sions and will extend north and south. 
A third will be constructed crossing 
these two of like dimensions. 

The Aeronautical & Industrial Hold- 
ing Corp. of Florida, of St. Petersburg, 
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Fla., has awarded a contract to the Arch 
Construction Co., of Orlando, Fla., for 
erection of a 100x120 ft. hangar at the 
Grand Central Airport on Weedon's 

United States Department of Com- 
merce is improving the San Benito 
(Tex.) auxiliary landing field by level- 
ing and sodding it and constructing 
runways. 

The Board of Supervisors of Harri- 
son County have let the contract to 
Zach Bailey for construction of hangar 
at the municipal airport, Gulfport, Miss. 

University Airport, Austin, Tex., has 
enlarged its available shop space, fitted 
up a doping room, and illuminated the 

The 200-acre Sebring (Fla.) Munici- 
pal Airport was dedicated on Jan. 16-17 
with the arrival of the Florida air tour. 

The city council of Brady, Tex., has 
acquired a 135-acre site for a municipal 
airport, and plans developing it at once. 

Lighting of the Southern Air Trans- 
port airport at St. Bernard, La., is to 
be undertaken at once. 

Improvements to McAIlen-Hidalgo 
(Tex.) Airport include a runway 50 ft. 
wide and 2,500 ft. long. 

It is reported that the 26th Division 
air service, is to build a new $150,000 
hangar at the Boston Airport as soon 
as the appropriation bill is put through 
the legislature. The new structure will 
be in part two stories high and partly 
one story, all joined to make a 200 x 120 
ft. building with 30,000 sq.ft, of floor 
area. The equipment will include ma- 
terial for locker rooms, officers’ quarters, 
furniture, radio station, antenna, sur- 
geon’s examination and laboratory 
rooms, plane and engine repair shops, 
drill shed, etc. 

It is reported that the Erie Railroad 
will appeal the recent $569,800 award 
granted New York Air Terminals, Inc., 
by condemnation commissioners for 65 
acres of meadow land to be added to the 
Sccaucus (N. J.) airport site. 

Progress is reported in the effort to 
remove the hangar of the old Boston 
Airport Corp. from its present location 
in the middle of the enlarged field. This 
structure is the last to be removed from 
the old hangar line. 

A road costing $450,000 is to be built 
between the city of Pittsburgh and the 
new municipal airport. 


Sidles Builds Lincoln Airport 

LINCOLN (neb.) — S idles Airways 
Corp. has acquired a half-section of 
land near here on which an airport to 
cost about $500,000 will be constructed. 
Runways will be surfaced, a mile long 
east and west, half a mile north and 
south. Buildings are to be constructed 
of brick and steel with stone trim, and 
a uniform style of architecture has been 
adopted. Work on the first hangar. 
120 x 132 ft., is already under way, and 
the administration building will be be- 
gun as soon as the hangar is completed. 
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Nyrba Announces 
Radio Network Plans 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — New York, 
Rio & Buenos Aires Line, Inc., has an- 
nounced plans for a network of radio 
stations which will blanket the com- 
pany's system between this city and 
Buenos Aires and Santiago, Chile. The 
radio apparatus — both plane and ground 
instruments — has been developed by the 
company's radio department, of which 
Guyon L. Smith is chief, in co-operation 
with engineers of the Radio Corporation 
of America, The International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and Aircraft 
Radio Corp. These plane sets weigh less 
than 50 lb. and provide two-way com- 
munication. Several have been installed 
on company planes. 

Ground stations are under construc- 
tion already at Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Para and Pernambuco. Three 
others are to be completed by March 1. 
The company has a plan of four key 
ground stations located about 1,800 mi. 
apart which will serve as division con- 
trol points. These will be located at 
New York City, Port of Spain, Pernam- 
buco and Buenos Aires. Applications 
have been made to the Federal Radio 
Commission for suitable low wave bands. 
Beside these key stations there will be 
ten additional two-way stations at 
Charleston, Miami, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, San Juan, Bahia, Porto Allegro, 
Montevideo, Mendoza (western Argen- 
tina) and Santiago. These will use 
100 to 200 watts power with effective 
ranges of between 300 and 600 mi. 

The company has launched its service 
between Buenos Aires and Rio de Jan- 
eiro and on Jan. 24 extended the line 
northward to Natal and Pernambuco on 
a weekly basis. It has been announced 
that the company recently closed a con- 
tract with the government of Haiti by 
which it was agreed the first 25 per cent 
of international mail destined for points 
in North and South America would be 
turned over to the Nyrba planes. 


Atlanta Division Radio Point 

ATLANTA (ga.)— Atlanta has been 
designated as southeastern divisional 
headquarters of the federal airways 
communication system, according to 
Lewis E. Hamby, engineer in charge of 
construction of radio stations at Cand- 
ler Field. Simultaneously it was an- 
nounced that B. L. Weinberg, now 
operator in charge of the Candler Field 
station, has been appointed assistant 
supervisor in charge of the new 
division. This division embraces all 
radio and radio beacon stations between 
Atlanta and Chicago, Richmond, New 
Orleans and Key West. 


P.A.A. Added 40 Liners, 

5 Mail Planes During ’29 

MIAMI (FLA.)— The last of the 40 
multi-engined air liners ordered by the 
Pail American Airways for delivery 
during 1929 arrived at the Intemationl 
Airport here recently and will soon 
enter the South American service. 

Costing on an average of $60,000 
each, these planes represent an invest- 
ment of $2,490,000, and include 21 Si- 
korsky multi-engined amphibious, 12 
multi-engined Fokker passenger liners, 
and seven multi-engined Fords. Five 
smaller planes for mail service brought 
the total number added to the Pan 
American Airways system fleet in 1929 
to 45 planes of all types. 

Altogether the system now has more 
than seventy airplanes, the bulk of the 
multi-engined craft designed for com- 
bined mail and passenger work. Ac- 
cording to present plans of the company, 
by the end of 1930, the Pan American 
Airways will have over 100 planes. 

In addition to its investments in 
planes, the company is establishing 
permanent terminals, airports and radio 

pected that the total investment in 
ground facilities will amount to more 
than $2,000,000. 
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Recent Experiments 
With Radio Reported 

WASHINGTON (0. c.)— The follow- 
ing report has been released by the 
Bureau of Standards on recent experi- 
ments with radiobeacon and radiotele- 
phone signals: 

"During the past month the study of 
possible transmitting circuit arrange- 
ments for affording the simultaneous 
transmission of radiobeacon and radio- 
telephone signals was continued. In pre- 
liminary experiments one method was 
used in connection with the twelve- 
course beacon transmitter which gave 
good phone and beacon signals at short 
distances from the transmitting station. 

"Refinements in the transmitting cir- 
cuit arrangement were begun prepara- 
tory to test flights over distances more 
nearly those required in practice. This 
method applies equally well to the four- 
course beacon. 

"A number of test flights were made, 
using the four-course type radiobeacon 
for the purpose of determining the in- 
creased sharpness of the beacon signals 
resulting from the elimination of cou- 
pling between the two loop antennas. 
As previously reported, this is effected 
by means of a simple mutual coupling 
arrangement inserted in the antenna cir- 
cuits. A deviation of 1 deg. from the 
true course may now be detected, as 
compared with 2 deg., the best previous 

"A directional-marker beacon was in- 
stalled at Mitchel Field, L. I., for the 
Guggenheim Fund for use in connec- 
tion with fog-landing experiments. This 
marker beacon is employed in conjunc- 
tion with the directive localizing beacon 
and serves to define a line perpendicular 
to the localizing beacon course. At 
Mitchel Field it is used for marking out 
one edge of the landing field.” 

The Bureau also reports: 

"In locating the radio range along 
the airways it is necessary to adjust the 
space pattern of the beacon system so 
that the courses may align with the 
fixed airways. Added to this is the 
problem of minimizing interference be- 
tween beacons and distinguishing each 
beacon by characteristic coding. The 
use of a vertical wire antenna, together 
with control of the relative power in 
the two loop antennas, permits align- 
ment of the courses as desired. Field 
intensity measurements have shown 
space patterns in agreement with the 
theoretical patterns. 

"Distinguishing coding was chosen on 
the basis of equal time duration for the 
signals on each side of the course. 
Several beacons of aural type have been 
installed employing tile principles out- 
lined, with very satisfactory results.” 


Cut Birin in glia 111 -Da II as Rates 

BIRMINGHAM (ala.) — Reductions 
averaging nearly 50 per cent are an- 
nounced by Delta Air Service, effec- 
tive immediately. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Opens New Airport 



T his shows the new municipal airport and seaplane base at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. The plant was opened Jan. 15-16 at the time of the visit of the Florida 
air tour. The ramp for handling the water planes appears above the hangar 
roofs to the right of the airport. In the upper center is the hangar for the blimp 
in which is housed the Goodyear Vigilianti. 
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Name “Curtiss-Wright 
Airports Corp.” Adopted 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— T he name of 
Curtiss-WrighI Airports Corp. has been 
adopted by what was formerly called 
the Curtiss Airports Corp.. which has 
its offices at the Curtiss-Wriglit Build- 
ing, 27 West 57th Street, this city. The 
company at the same meeting adopted a 
system of naming its individual airport 
projects. The title. "A Curtiss-Wriglit 
Port,” will follow the local name of each 
field; for instance, the Essex airport at 
Caldwell. N. J.. will be known as Essex 
Airport, A Curtiss-Wright Port. 

This will apply to the following, in 
addition to the above; Curtiss Airport. 
Valley Stream. N. Y. ; Curtiss-Wright 
Airport, Baltimore; Bettis Airport, 
Pittsburgh ; Herrick Airport, Cleve- 
land ; Curtiss-Steinberg Airport, St. 
Louis; Curtiss Airport. Glenview, 
Chicago ; Curtiss-Wright Airport, Mil- 
waukee; Alameda Airport, San Fran- 
cisco; San Mateo Airport, San 
Francisco; Grand Central Air Ter- 
minal, Los Angeles; Hadley Airport, 
Plainfield, N. J. : North Beach Airport, 
East River, N. Y. 

It has been decided to halt construc- 
tion, temporarily at least, on the fol- 
lowing projects : Bronx Airport, New 
York City, Curtiss-Wright Airport, 
Houston, and Grand Central Airport, 
Secaucus, N. J, 


Hingsburg on Annual 
Inspection of Airways 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Capt. F. C. 
Hingsburg, chief of the airways division 
of the Aeronautics Branch, left Wash- 
ington Jan. 27 for his annual tour of 
inspection of the airways. The route 
chosen by Captain Hingsburg is subject 
to change but will probably run Boston- 
New York-Cleveland-Chicago-Atlanta- 
Los Angeles-Seattle-San Francisco-Salt 
Lake City-Los Angeles and back to 
Washington through the southwest. 

In Los Angeles Captain Hingsburg 
will probably inspect the new radio di- 
rection-finding apparatus and the new 
airport marker beacon developed by Dr. 
Kolster of Federal Telegraph Co. Lights 
on the Miami-Jacksonville route are 
being turned on as completed. 


Consider Air Traffic Changes 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — A confer- 
ence of the greatest importance to the 
industry was held Jan. 29 when four 
operators, representing 95 per cent of 
the passenger carriers, met with Maj. 
Clarence M. Young to revise certain 
of the Air Commerce Regulations and 
formulate new measures to insure 
greater safety in passenger flying. 
Among the proposed regulations dis- 
cussed, it is understood, were measures 
requiring passenger planes to carry two- 
way radio communication equipment, the 
inspection of ground forces, and the 
shoving up of the 500-ft. minimum alti- 
tude limitation for passenger planes fly- 
ing over open country to 1,000 ft. 


Boeing in New Cheyenne Plant 

CHEYENNE (wyo.)— Operating 
headquarters of Boeing Air Transport 
here were moved into a new $65,000 
building at the local airport on Jan. 18. 
A hangar 155 x 200 ft., of which 120 x 
200 ft. is space for planes and the rest 
wash rooms, lockers and shops, has also 
been completed. In the administration 
building is a waiting room and restau- 
rant to accommodate 40 people. Two 
telescoping runways extend from the 
building to a platform where planes ar- 
rive and depart, so that passengers may 
embark or disembark under cover. 
Boeing Air Transport has 80 employees 
on duty here. 


T.A.T.-Maddux Gets 
More Passenger Traffic 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — New records for 
travel on Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port-Maddux Air Lines have been made 
as a result of the recent rate reduction, 
according to figures made public in 
St. Louis by T. B. Clement, general 
traffic manager of the line. In the week 
following the reduction, effective Jan. 
14, a total of 222 revenue passengers 
were carried over some portion of the 
line. Forty-six of these were through 
passengers moving from coast to coast, 
while the remaining 186 were local pas- 
sengers between intermediate points. 

The record, officials pointed out, was 
made in the face of extremely unfavor- 
able weather conditions which existed 
throughout the week, causing two full 
days of operations to be cancelled and 
parts of schedules to be cancelled on 
almost every other day. On three days 
of the week, the eleven-passenger Fords 
ordinarily used were supplanted by 
eighteen-passenger Curtiss Condors to 
care for the capacity travel. On one 
day 32 persons traveled on the Condor 
between Columbus, O., and Waynoka, 
Okla. 


Mail Plan Progresses 

(Continued from p age 221 > 
tion. No attention will be given to 
rates in the measure to be submitted by 
Mr. Brown, it is believed, save as the 
$3.00 maximum in the present legisla- 
tion may be written into the weight 
mileage specification, in order to afford 
leeway for satisfactory negotiation be- 
tween the Postmaster General and the 
operators. Phil Johnson of Boeing, Col. 
Paul Henderson of N.A.T. and Hainor 
Hinshaw of The Aviation Corp. are 
understood to have submitted Jan. 30 a 
draft of the fundamental legislation de- 
sired. The Postmaster General con- 
sidered this draft in forming his recom- 
mendation to Congress. 

Operators are of the belief that the 
Postmaster General has had the plan 
outlined in his recent Cleveland speech 
in mind since the beginning of the pres- 
ent contract negotiations, and has waited 
to present it in order to obtain all pos- 
sible information and opinion from the 
industry. 
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Airway Briefs 

Routes scheduled for lighting in the 
budget for 1931 reported by the House 
committee on appropriations include: 
Columbus - Philadelphia. Jacksonville - 
Richmond. San Diego-Fort Worth. Fort 
Worth-Louisville. The Fort Worth- 
Birmingham and San Antonio-Midland 
routes are to be begun, and to be com- 
pletely lighted in 1932. 

The artificial horizon indicator de- 
veloped by Sperry Instrument Co., and 
used by Lieutenant Doolittle in his blind 
flight last fall, is now being tested on 
mail and passenger planes by N. A. T. 
and T. A. T.-Maddux lines. N. A. T. 
is also testing three new Curtiss Carrier 
Pigeon II mail planes on the Chicago- 
New York run. 

On Jan 15, the 1 :45 p.m. air mail trip 
from Buffalo to Cleveland was discon- 
tinued, according to Postmaster Gal- 
lagher of Buffalo, because of a decline 
in traffic. Westbound air mail will con- 
tinue to leave Buffalo daily at 10:30 
p.m. The line is operated by Colonial 
Western Airways. 

Arthur G. Spear, Portland, Me., 
owner of Spear Aircraft Corp. of 
Stroudwater. Me., has announced plans 
for passenger service between Boston 
and Montreal, with Portland as the base. 
The fare will probably be about $50. 

A scheduled test of an air-mail pickup 
device on the roof of a New York sky- 
scraper was forbidden by the Police 
Department because of the low flying 
involved. 

East Coast Aircraft Co., Boston Air- 
port. now has mechanics on duty daily 
until midnight, and next summer ex- 
pects to offer 24-hr. overhaul and re- 
pair service. 

Fourteen positions for maintenance 
and operation of Milwaukee County 
Airport have been created by the county 

mended salaries varying from $180-201) 
per month for manager to clerks at $80 
per month. 

George Rihl, vice-president in charge 
of operations for Pan American Air- 
ways, has completed his inspection trip 
over the proposed Paramaribo-Rio de 
Janeiro route, and it is anticipated that 
that section of the line will be in oper- 

First round trip by two planes of 
Commercial Airways, Ltd., operating 
the mail service to Canadian Northwest 
Territories (described in Aviation 
J an. 18), was completed in three weeks. 

During 1929, 38 air mail trips were 
made from St. John, N. B., by Canadian 
government planes. Commercial serv- 
ice was inaugurated in December by 
Canadian Air Mails Co., Ltd. 

Canadian air mail poundage for 1929 
was approximately 450,000 lb., as com- 
pared with 316.631 lb. in 1928, and 14.- 
684 lb. in 1927, according to a recent 
report. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Dutch Companies Make 
Agreement With French 

THE HAGUE (Holland) — K.L.M. 
has made an agreement for co-operating 
with the French company, Air-Asie. on 
the Paris-Bangkok section of the pro- 
posed route to the Dutch East Indies. 
K.L.M. has also made arrangements 
with the French Farman company to 
avoid duplication on the Paris-Amster- 
ilam route, and branches of K.L.M. at 
Paris, and of Farman at Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, will be re-organized. Both 
companies have a working agreement 
with Belgian Sabena Company in regard 
to their branches at Brussels and 
Antwerp. 

Expansion of services and arrange- 
ments for co-operation with other lines 
have recently been effected by K.L.M. 
and K.N.I.L.M. The latter company is 
continuing its weekly service between 
Batavia and Palentbang, Dutch East 
Indies, shortening the time to 34 hr. 
Daily service has been inaugurated be- 
tween Batavia and Sourabava. and in 
April this line will be extended to Sing- 
apore. when an emergency landing field 
at Sittgkep is completed. Later it will 
be continued to Medan, Sumatra. 

Gt. Britain Seeks Tung Seed 

LONDON (England) — Great Britain 
is making an attempt to develop, within 
the Empire, the growing of tung seed, 
the oil of which is an essential consti- 
tuent of water resisting varnishes used 
on aircraft. Until now. China has been 
practically the only source of supply 
for this oil. Grants of money have been 
made to two agencies which are seeking 
to stimulate production. 


Germany to Limit Plane Orders 

BERLIN (Germany)— The recent de- 
cision of the German government hence- 
forth to subsidize and place orders with 
four firms only — Junkers. Dornier, 
Heinckel and Bayerische Flugzeugwerke 
— for planes required by Luft Hansa, 
is much commented upon by other Ger- 
man manufacturers. These, it is claimed, 
would be compelled to stop further 
manufacturing unless they happen to be 
affiliated with foreign companies. A 
conference has been held with the 
German Aviation Association and they 
are requesting the government to cancel 


British Organize 
Gliding Association 

LONDON (England) — Air Vice- 
Marshall Sir Sefton Brancker has con- 
sented to become first president of the 
British Gliding Association, which has 
just been formed to develop the gliding 
movement in England. Its first meeting 
will be held on March 25. The temp- 
orary address of the association is the 
Koval Aeronautical Society, Albemarle 
Street. London. 

In a recent interview L. Howard- 
Flanders, the honorary secretary, stated 
that the purpose of the association was 
to affiliate clubs and promote branches 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
to negotiate with the Air Ministry, the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, and the 
Royal Aero Club ott the technical and 
sporting aspects of gliding, and to sup- 
ply the clubs and branches with tech- 
nical information, assistance in obtain- 
ing and building gliders, and choice 
of sites. 


Report Recommends 
Larger French Budget 

PARIS (France) — The report on the 
proposed air budget for 1930 recently 
compiled by M. Renaudel has been pub- 
lished. It seems certain that even 
though the estimates are considerably 
reduced by the Chamber of Deputies, 
the appropriation will be considerably 
larger than the $67,958,000 voted for 
1929. The government has asked $81.- 

900.000. and the finance committee has 
recommended an appropriation of $79.- 

400.000. The main reason given for 
the increased expenditures is the in- 
crease in power of planes now in use or 
to be purchased. On the other hand, 
some saving is expected from the greater 
use of light planes for training. Devel- 
opment of light planes for private use 
is also to be encouraged. 

Some of the more important items in 
the proposed budget are as follows : 
Service machines, engines, accessories. 
$19,210,000; armament, ammunition, 
materials, $6,065,000: fuel, supplies, 
$3,659,000; subsidies to transport com- 
panies, $7,880,000; research and ex- 
perimental planes, $3,920,000; plants 
and buildings. $6,515,000; pay for the 
Air Force. $8,860,000. Special sums of 
$1,176,000 and $1,449,000 respectively 
are set aside for the purchase of new 
types of land and seaplanes by the Air 
Ministry. 


Mexican Association Year Old 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico)— T he Mex- 
ican Association of Aeronautics, a soci- 
ety for the promotion of aviation in 
Mexico, has just celebrated its first 
anniversary. This Association recently 
conducted Aviation Week, the first 
affair of its kind to be held in Mexico. 
The organization is supported entirely 
by funds derived from dues paid by its 
members among whom are some of the 
most prominent aviation men in this 
country. The Association maintains a 
school of aviation where instruction is 
offered free to a certain number of 
its members. The curriculum compares 
favorably with those of similar schools 
in the United States, and covers class 
room and laboratory work for 500 hours. 
Several Avro 504-K planes are used for 
instruction. Four flying clubs have been 
formed among the members and several 
glider clubs are being organized. While 
this Association is not a trade organiza- 
tion, its sole purpose being to develop 
and foster aeronautics in Mexico, it is 
prepared to furnish foreign firms and 
manufacturers with all information re- 
garding aeronautical activities in Mex- 


The Surrey Two-Place Light Sport and School Plane 



T his machine was produced by Surrey (England) Flying Services. Speci- 
fications were published in the Nov. 9 issue of Aviation. The seats are 
arranged side-by-side with an arm rest between. A coupe top may be installed 
to give it cabin features, 
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P our pioneers of French aviation. 

Mm. Farman, Santos-Dumont, Bler- 
iot and Voisin (left to right) return 
to Issy-les-Moulineaux where an air- 
plane race for the Grand Prix Deutsch- 
Archdeacon was held in 1908. The 
monument commemorates M. Farman's 
victory in a Voisin biplane. 


Faucet! to Expand Activities 

LIMA (peru) — Faucctt Aviation Co- 
following its recent acquisition of the 
rights and equipment of Huff-Daland 
Dusters, Inc., anticipates considerable 
expansion of activity in this country this 
year. The concern has been operating 
Wasp and Whirlwind-powered Stinsons 
on its four passenger services for some 
time and will enter the dusting field with 
six machines bought from Huff-Daland 
and two others which have been ordered 
from the factory. The passenger ser- 
vices have been well patronized. The 
pilots are Mr. E. J. Faucett, Mr. Henry 
E. Elliott, Mr. Charles Grey and Mr. 
W. E. Carleton. Mr. Elliott has been 
serving with Peruvian Airways and is 
to have charge of the cotton dusting 
operations to be undertaken hv the 
Faucett company. 


English Air Taxis $.17 Per Mile 

LONDON (England) — A rate of 
about $.17 per mile is to be the charge 
for air taxi services operated by National 
Flying Services, Ltd., the government- 
assisted general commerical aviation 
company in this country. Six of the 
Desoutter three-place cabin monoplanes 
of an order of 55 have been delivered at 
the Hanworth air park for immediate 
use in this work. 


Mexico Plane Plant Opens 

MEXICO CITY (Mexico)— An air- 
craft factory has been established here 
under the direction of Gen. Jaun F. 
Azcarate, chief of the Department of 
Aeronautics of the Ministry of War 
and Marine and Gov. Adelberto Rod- 
riguez of the Northern District of the 
Territory of Lower California. The 
plant will manufacture military and 
civilian planes, it- is announced. Mexi- 
cans will he exclusively employed as 
workmen hut some foreigners will be 
engaged for technical phases, according 
to the announcement. 


Foreign Briefs 

Negotiations are in progress between 
Imperial Airways and Manchester Air 
Transport Co. for inauguration of a 
service between London and Man- 
chester. to connect with Imperial Air- 
ways continental services at Croydon. 

The Ford plane, recently released on 
bond after having been attached in 
Spain in connection with a patent suit 
brought by the Junkers company, has 
been sold to Airco Classa, Spanish line, 
for $54,000. 

Italian Ministry of Aeronautics is 
sponsoring a company to encourage 
growing of castor beans in Italy, to 
provide castor oil for airplane engines. 

A British airplane carrying twenty 
passengers recently flew from London 
to Paris in 99 min., and from Paris to 
London in 95 min., averaging 145 m.p.h., 
and breaking the previous record by 4 

A recent manifesto issued by the Air 
League of the British Empire placed 
France first in air strength. United 
States second. Italy third, and England 
fourth, on the basis of the number of 
first-line and reserve machines kept in 
commission by the military forces. 

Capt. Miguel Colorado is making a 
10.000-mi. tour of Mexico to test a 
Mexican-made plane. Baja California 
2. built by the aircraft factory at 
Tijuana, Lower California. Three 
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"Azcarate” military planes, built by the 
government aircraft factory in Mexico 
City, are also being tested by a tour of 
the country. 

Luft Hansa has signed a 20-yr. agree- 
ment with the Turkish government for 
air mail service between Berlin and 
Angora, with projected extensions to 
other points. 

First number of Royal Air Farce 
Quarterly has been issued in London. 
It is edited by Squadron-Leader C. G. 
Burge. O.B.E., published by Gale & 
Polden, Ltd. 

Sendee between Sydney and Bris- 
bane. Australia, was inaugurated Jan. 1 
by Australian National Airways. Ltd., 
the company organized by Captain 
Kingsford-Smith and Mr. Ulm. Avro 10 
planes are used, with Lynx engines. 

The first Mexican-manufactured sea- 
plane. with a Wright 165 lip. engine, 
has been sent to the Naval Academy at 

structed for the Mexican Navy. 

Eight Dornier Wal flying boats, six 
Fokker pursuit planes and five Fokker 
bombing planes are to be shipped to the 
new airport at Tandjong-Priok, 
Batavia, for the use of the Dutch East 
Indian Navy. 

Unsubsidized taxi-flights by Qantns, 
Longreach. Queensland. Australia, 
amounted to 69.109 mi., 47 per cent of 
the total mileage of company planes for 
the period Apr.-Oct., 1929. 


New Tauke Produced 

PRAGUE (Czechoslovakia) — A new 
Taube has been built by Herr Igo 
Etrich, the designer of the Taube ma- 
chines well-known during the World 
War. This machine is a two-place 
cabin monoplane powered with a 40 hp. 
Salmson. The seats are in tandem 
and large appertures are provided for 
visibility instead of windows. The 
spec! fications are : Span 36 ft. 1 in. ; 
length 19 ft. 8 in. ; height 5 ft. 11 in. : 
wing area 162 sq.ft. ; weight loaded 
660 lb.; maximum speed 150 m.p.h. ; 
lauding speed 32 m.p.h. 


T his is the Bernard monoplane equipped with a 1.000 hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engine with which Pilot Paillard lias been making speed trials. Recently 
at Bordeau the machine was flown at a speed reported to be about 310 m.p.h. 



Four French Pioneers 



Bernard Monoplane Flown 310 M.P.H. 
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Westinghouse Charger 

A new Rcctox battery charger em- 
ploying the copper oxide principle 
is announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. To operate the 
Rectox it is necessary only to plug 



into any available lamp socket, attach 
the d.-c. leads to the battery terminals 
and turn on the switch mounted on top 
of the charger for a few hours. Being 
light in weight, the charger can be 
moved easily. There are no parts to 
wear out or replace, with the exception 
of fuses which protect both the a.-c. 
and d.-c. circuits. No chemicals or 
acids arc used, eliminating danger of 
explosion or corroding fumes. 

The rectifying unit consists of a 
dry-type rectifier made from copper. 
The copper oxide principle of rectifi- 
cation takes advantage of the electrical 
properties of copper coated with a 
layer of copper oxide. The unit formed 
in this way allows electric current to 
pass in one direction only and there 
is no electrolytic or chemical action. 


Duoflex Piston Rings 

D uoflex piston rings have been 
recently placed on the market by 
the Duoflex Piston Ring Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa„ to fill the demand for 
a quick reconditioning ring. The rings 
are made up of four sections, the first 
three being machined from cast iron 
and the last made of tempered Swedish 
spring steel. Reconditioning does not 
depend on excessive wall pressure, but 
makes use of an oil seal built up by the 
application of two light expanders, 
one set at the bottom of the groove 
behind the rings and acting outwardly, 
and the other causing a side expansion 
in the ring grooves. Each of these 


helps to stop the escape of lubricating 
oil from the piston ring groove and to 
use it in sealing the motor against oil 
and gas passage and piston slap. 

A standard ring will care for cylinder 
diameters up to and including .050 over- 
size. satisfactory performance being 
guaranteed for a distance of 10,000 mi. 
Three types of Uniflex sectional rings 
are also made by the Duoflex Company 


Robbins & Myers Hoist 

T he Hoist 1$ Crane Division of 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, announces a complete line of elec- 
tric hoists in sizes ranging from j 
to 7J ton capacity. The outstanding 
features of the new hoists include a 
cast steel trolley adjustable to mine size 
of I-beams and an enclosed bottom 
block which retains the rope on the 
sheaves and shrouds all parts so as to 
guide itself easily into the rope flare 
when swinging. The hoists are 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings 
and gearing of alloy steel heat treated. 
The main frame is of Aremite alloy 
metal having a tensile strength of 
35,000 lb. per sq.in. An aluminum 
finish is applied throughout. 


Brill Airplane Chair 

A new airplane chair weighing 
twelve lb. has recently been placed 
on the market by the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. Pa. The chair is 
constructed principally of heat treated, 
three quarter in. aluminum alloy tubing 
which accounts for its light weight. 
To this framework is attached a one 
piece leather cushion support and back. 
The cushion and headrest are padded 
and upholstered in a fitting manner. 



Illin TRADE CATALOGS mill 

Lyxite Piston. Several types of 
Lynite pistons are illustrated anil 
described briefly in a folder lately- 
issued by the Accuralite Company, 
manufacturers of the product. The pis- 
tons are for aircraft motors, trucks and 

0XWELDED CONSTRUCTION FOR MODERN- 

PIPING SERVICES. Of interest to those 
who are contemplating the installation 
of steel or wrought iron piping is the 
latest publication of the Linde Air 
Products Company entitled “Oxwelded 
Construction for Modern Piping Serv- 
ices." The first three chapters of the 
hook are general in character and the 
remaining five apply to particular fields 
of piping construction. 


Ust-Clock 

T he U. S. Fare Recording Com- 
pany. Inc., 511 West 45th Street. 
New York City has recently placed on 
the market the Ust-Clock. an instru- 
ment for recording engine and flying 





time. The clock furnishes a 24-hr. 
vibrator written record of the move- 
ments of a plane. It cannot be tam- 
pered with, as the time of insertion or 
removal is cut on the edge of the chart. 


Janes’ Defroster 

A t electric defroster which warms 
the wind shield and prevents ice 
and snow from forming is manufac- 
tured and distributed by John M. 
Janes & Company, Chicago. III. To in- 
stall the device the rims of the vacuum 
cups are slightly moistened and the 
heater pressed onto the inside of the 
wind shield just below the line of vision. 

Pure nickel leads and connecting 
clips are used on this device, as they 
are more resistant to heat. They are 
inclosed inside aluminum tubing. The 
defroster draws about 4J to 5 amperes. 
No. 1 being made for a 6 volt battery 
and No. 2 for a 12 volt battery. 
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WHAT OUR 

Readers Say 


Accidents 

To the Editor: 

Needless lo say, your editorial on 
Accident Causes in the Spotlight 
meets with my hearty approval and 
t trust that it will be read by all the 
members of Congress who are inter- 
ested in the development of aviation. 

Also, I quite agree with you that 
the United States should lead the way 
in simplifying customs procedure and 
port formalities for air transportation. 
It might have been well to have 
pointed out that the smuggling that is 
done by air is not through the ports 
of entry but by avoiding landing at a 
port of entry. In other words the ob- 
jectionable formalities and red tape 
in connection with entering and clear- 
ance are not safeguards against 
smuggling. 

William P. MacCracken. Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 


Seaplane Research Need’s 

To the Editor: 

Your editorial of December 21st 
entitled ‘'Seaplane Research” expresses 
the writer’s thoughts very closely and 
to much better advantage than he 

I feel that the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics is to be 
commended for its initiative in under- 
taking to fill the fundamental need 
which has existed in this country for 
years for a modern and comprehensive 
model basin for the study of the 


A Realist Looks at Aviation 

This Aviation Business, by Ernest 
II'. Dichman; Brentano's, 274 pages: 
1 3.50 . 

U pon the somewhat more-than-five- 
foot shelf of works devoted to the 
popularization of aeronautical knowl- 
edge, this volume has been assigned 
to a special niche. It is exceptional 


characteristics of water type aircraft. 
The industry must acknowledge a 
great debt to the Navy Department 
for the substantial progress made thus 
far and it is equally true that the Navy 
may also benefit both directly and in- 
directly from the existence of a mod- 
ern model hasin devoted exclusively 
to aircraft research. 

Your statement that "the aircraft 
industry does not yet seem to appre- 
ciate the cause for rejoicing” was 
what prompted me to state that the 
expectation of possibilities for more 
extensive research in float and hull 
design is most keenly and gratefully 
appreciated by the Glenn L. Martin 
Company. Lessiter C. Milburn, 
Second Vice President, 
Chief Engineer. 

Glenn /.. Martin Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 


A Middle Course 

To the Editor: 

Many thanks indeed for your excel- 
lenl editorial on Accident Causes in 
the Spotlight. I think it is the first 
time 1 have seen it publicly set forth 
so clearly why it is desirable in some 
cases to keep the findings of Accident 
Boards confidential. 1 feel there is 
so much good that can come from 
both courses that there should be some 
middle course that will take the good 
.of both without harm to any one. 

J. Brooks B. Parker 
Parker & Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of its kind in that the author has ap- 
proached his subject neither as idolator 
nor as iconoclast. He has had nothing 
to prove. He has had no object ex- 
cept to follow the fair trail of truth 
wherever it might lead. He proclaims 
his own aims in his introduction : 
"Being an attempt to dispel the fog 
of mystery, ignorance, misdirected en- 
thusiasm. and just plain lying, which 
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surround our latest industrial infant, 
thus allowing him to flap his wings 
in the open air and assume a nor- 
mal, healthy growth unhampered by 
the well-meaning attempts of self- 
appointed guardians to accelerate his 
development by artificial means.” It 
is related of the late Lord Fisher that 
when dictating his memoirs he gave 

wherever he said “damn!” that por- 
tion of the text was to be printed in 
capitals. Lieut. Dichman (recently 
withdrawn from the Air Corps to be- 
come chief engineer of the Fairchild 
Airplane Company) did not adopt the 
same device, but he leaves the reader 
feeling that he would have done so 
if he had thought of it. 

"This Aviation Business” is not 
primarily' a work of reference, nor a 
text book upon any aspect of aeronau- 
tical development. In those phases it 
is unimportant, and frequently gives 
the impression of having been hastily 
written. It does, however, assume 
immense significance as a declaration 
of the perfectly candid views of a com- 
plete realist who has lived with aero- 
nautical developments for over a 
dozen years. 

Lieut. Dichman, in a brief survey 
of aeronautical history, passes very 
lightly over the memorable work of 
Cayley. He makes no mention what- 
ever of the notable contributions of 
Penaud, and that pioneer’s name enters 
the volume only in connection with the 
observation that he was discouraged 
with his failure, without saying what 
he was trying to do when he failed. 
On the other hand, reams of paper 
have been covered with arguments pro 
and con as between the admirers of the 
Wrights and those of Langley without 
summarizing the situation as well as 
Lieut. Dichman does in the paragraph : 
"Langley was disheartened by the fail- 
ure of his experiment when the prize 
seemed almost within his grasp. He 
also felt keenly the ill considered criti- 
cism of him which appeared at the 
time. Fortunately, before his death 
in 1906, his genius was in some slight 
measure acknowledged. The question 
of whether the Langley machine could 
fly was a matter of controversy. Un- 
fortunately the discussion was carried 
on with more vehemence than judg- 
ment by the advocates of either side. 
While Langley should be accorded all 
the respect and honor due him for his 
contributions to the solution of the 
problem of heavier than air flight, 
certain it is that his machine did not 
fly. Therefore, the claim that the 
Langley ‘Aerodrome’ was capable of 
flight lacks the proof that only actual 
flight could give.” Giving due honor 
to a great scientist whose real contri- 
butions have been too often lost from 
sight in a wilderness of words, Lieut. 
Dichman picks out the essential facts 
of the situation and lays them briefly 

The author makes it quite apparent 
that he is no enthusiast for the airship. 
Thus, the essential feature of his com- 
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ment upon the first trans-Atlantic 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin is "The 
trip over was filled with excitement. 
Adverse winds were encountered. 
Storms were met. The craft pitched 
and rolled violently. It suffered seri- 
ous damage en route. The return 
voyage to Germany was made without 
accident.” Believers in lighter-than- 
air craft will find that a shockingly 

As previously observed, however, 
the value of the book does not depend 
on its conformity to the judgments 
likely to be favored by posterity, nor 
upon its ability to serve as an en- 
cyclopaedia. It rests in the author's 
persistent devotion to common sense 
and in the picturesque and homely - 
style in which he tells his story. Lieut. 
Dichman is qualified to combat with 
Calvin Coolidge for the short-sentence 
championship of the universe. A sen- 
tence of more than twenty words is 
almost abnormal in his writings. It 
has been no small feat of style to ad- 
here to that method of writing and 
still avoid discontinuity and preserve 
a delightful readability. 

The temptation to quote at length 
is strong, but two or three further 
examples must suffice. Summarizing 
the great flights of 1927 and 1928 
with some of earlier years, Lieut. 
Dichman says: "It has been my un- 
usual privilege to have been acquainted 
with many of the prominent figures 
of aviation. Some of them I number 
among my most intimate friends. In 
general they are likeable human beings 
who get pretty well fed up with all 
this hero talk. Of course there are a 
certain percentage of duds among the 
number. The law of averages requires 
that the vast majority are modest. 


Metals for Aircraft 

The Development of Metals for 
Aircraft Purposes; lecture by Dr. 
Rosenhain, F.R.S., before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. Dec. 12, 1929; 
Reported in Aeronautical Engineering 
supplement to The Aeroplane. 

S teels, aluminum alloys, and new 
very light alloys made with mag- 
nesium, beryllium, etc., were dis- 
cussed in their relation to use in air- 
craft by Dr. Rosenhain. who is 
president of the Institute of Metals. 
He said that it was practically impos- 
sible to make any sound predictions on 
this subject at present, and therefore 
confined himself to telling what had 
been done in practice and experi- 
mentally up to the present time. 
Particularly, he pointed out that the 
metallurgist must provide materials 
with a very high safety factor because 
neither the extent nor the nature of 


thoughtful and straightforward. They 
eat, drink, sleep, and get scared like 
anybody else. . . . They are willing 
to give credit where it is due, but are 
often disgusted by Ihe amount of 
hocus-pocus that is put out for popular 
consumption.” 

Summarizing the Detroit show of 
last April: "It was particularly pleas- 
ing to note a marked reduction in the 
number of absolutely rotten airplanes. 
In the whole show there were not over 
a half dozen airplanes that from a 
casual inspection seemed unfit to fly. 
On the other hand, the lack of progress 
among the really good airplanes was 
disappointing. Many well designed 
craft were but Chinese copies of some 
exhibit of the previous year. ... It 
was amusing to see would-be designers 
checking dimensions and taking meas- 
urements on the exhibits. Next year 
they will probably build an airplane." 

Equally plain speech characterizes 
"Safety in Flight," "Aviation as a 
Career for Young Men,” “Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering.” and "Aeronautical 
Finance.” and in closing the author 

cast, facing it as coldbloodedly as he 
has treated the past and present. From 
"This Aviation Business.” those al- 
ready active in the aeronautical pro- 
fession will learn little that they did 
not know before, but they will read the 
book with great entertainment, for it 
, says what many of them have thought 
better than they could say it them- 
selves. To the young man planning 
to enter aviation as a life work, and 
still more to his parents, the work 
can be recommended as a decidedly 
instructive one for very careful peru- 
sal. — Edward P. Warner, Editor of 
Aviation. 


stresses in airplane structure is known 
as yet with any great exactness. When 
this knowledge is available, it will be 
much easier to produce metals to fit 
the requirements. 

Dr. Rosenhain said that steels and 
aluminum alloys had shown very 
satisfactory development. Particularly 
valuable, he thought, are the rustless, 
specially hardened, and heat-resisting 
steels, and he suggested that the 
industry has by no means taken 
full advantage of their possibilities. 
Hardening by nitriding, exposure to 
ammonia vapor at from 500 to 600 
deg. C., should prove useful in special 
cases because no quenching is required 
and there should therefore be no 
distortion. 

The lighter alloys, particularly 
those of magnesium, have the disad- 
vantage of lack of ductility. Most of 
them, the lecturer said, have an 
elongation of only 2 or 3 per cent, as 


compared with 30 or 40 per cent tor 
the best alloy steels. He felt that 
beryllium alloys might prove better if 
they could be produced cheaply 
enough, and that in any case beryl- 
lium steels were likely to show great 
advantages. 

Discussing the working of metals, 
the lecturer warned his audience 
against indiscriminate use of welding, 
on the basis of difficulty in determining 
the strength of materials after they 
have been welded, particularly if they 
are not subsequently heat-treated. 
Further, he said, it must be remem- 
bered that welded material is in the 
cast and not in the wrought state. He 
suggested the use of cadmium-zinc 
solders which fuse at a temperature 
which will not impair the temper of 

As to the question of fatigue, which 
has disturbed some designers. Dr. 
Rosenchain made the statement that it 
would not result from vibration unless 
the oscillations were large enough to 
put serious stresses into the material. 
In steels, he said, the fatigue range has 
a fairly definite ration to tensile 
strength ; the fatigue range of very 
light alloys has not yet been com- 
pletely investigated. 

The lecturer also emphasized the 
importance of non-corrosive finishes 
for metals, even going so far as to say 
that he would prefer a very poor 
spring steel with ground surface to the 
finest spring steel with rough surface. 
Rustless steels, for aircraft use, have the 
disadvantage of poor strength/ weight 
ratio. He suggested the possibility of 
coating other steels with rustless steel, 
but added that surface coating is to be 
avoided if it is in any way possible. 

Problems connected with corrosion 
had a large place in the discussion 
which followed the lecture. Mr. Pve. 
Deputy Director of Scientific Research 
at the Air Ministry, quoted Dr. Illing 
of Siemens-Halske Co. as saying that 
beryllium would probably never cost 
less than silver. He said, however, 
that the addition of one per cent of 
lieryllium raised the strength of stain- 
less steel to 85 tons per square inch. 
Dr. Atchison, chief metallurgist to 
Booths, makers of duralumin in Eng- 
land, said that there were no known 
stainless alloys of aluminum, and he 
felt that the production of Alclad 
would not help greatly, as it could only’ 
be used in sheet form. 


Wing Model Tests 

Experiments With a Wing Model 
From Which the Boundary is 
Removed by Suction : By Oskar 
Schreuh; S'.A.C.A. Technical Note 
No. 534. 

Tt is known that turbulent regions 
-*■ frequently existing in the wake of 
a body moving through a fluid, may be 
avoided or reduced by drawing off 
small quantities of fluid from the 
surface into the interior of the body. 
Tests were made at Gottingen to 
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apply this principle to the improve- 
ment of flow conditions about airfoil 

It was found that a considerable 
increase in lift and a reduction in drag 
resulted from the reduction or removal 
of the turbulent region in the wake of. 
very thick airfoils. Beyond lift coeffi- 
cients of 1, sections with a thickness 
ratio of approximately 1 :3 could be im- 



proved up to 30 per cent. Profile-drag 
coefficients of 0.03 and upward could 
generally be much improved, whereas 
more favorable original conditions 
could not be. However, all the tests 
were conducted at Reynolds Numbers 
of approximately 1/10 full scale 
values, and the results to be expected 
under full scale conditions cannot be 
predicted. 

Of interest is the fact that all 
accurate methods of measurement 
failed when applied to thick symmet- 
rical sections at zero angle of attack. 
The instability of flow about such 
I >adies at zero lift could not be 
prevented by suction, though this was 

given a few degrees angle of attack. 


Elevator Curves 

Elevator curves; their deter- 
mination BV MEANS OF FLYING TESTS 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE 
JUDGEMENT OF THE STABILITY, By Dr. 
ir. H. J. van der Maas: Verslagcn cii 
V erhandelingcn van den Ryks-Stu- 
diedienst voor de Luch/vaart, Amster- 
dam. Part V, 1929. Price F. 6, 50; 
Gebr. van Clecf spui. 's-Gravcnhagc. 

I N THIS EXTENSIVE REPORT from the 
Dutch National Institute for Aero- 
nautical Research full scale measure- 
ments on the longitudinal stability of 
aeroplanes have been described. 

After some general considerations 
about the forces and couples which 
act on an aeroplane the moment coeffi- 
cient c„ is examined. It can be 
divided into two parts, the second of 
which only depends upon the position 
of the elevator (J as a function of the 
flying speed for a series of stationary 
movements. From a set of these 


curves one can determine how 3 
depends upon angle of incidence and — 


hD' 

Later a critical description of the 
experimental methods the results are 
discussed. The elevator curves have 
been determined for different positions 
of the centre of gravity, different 
throttle settings, different angles of 
incidence and area of the tailplanes, 
different positions of the propeller axis 
and length of fuselage. The coefficient 
c m could be determined. It turns out 
to lie possible to construct Cm as a 
function of the angle of incidence. In 
the last chapter some theoretical con- 
siderations have been given which 
show that the elevator curves are of 
theoretical and practical importance 
for the judgment of the longitudinal 
stability of an aeroplane with engine 
influence taken into account. 

The method consists of flying in 
quiet air at a series of speeds ‘kept as 
much as possible constant by an ex- 
perienced pilot, this at certain con- 
stant positions of the engine throttle. 
(The machine may climb or descend 
due to speed and throttle.) The posi- 
tion of the elevator control is measured 
with great precision and is plotted 
against speed. 


Airfoil Control Tests 

Wind Tunnel Tests on Airfoil 
Boundary Layer Control Using a 
Backward Opening Slot; By Mont- 
gomery Knight and Millard J. Bom- 
ber; N.A.C.A. Technical Note No. 323. 

T his report presents the results of 
an investigation to determine the 
effect of boundary layer control on the 
lift and drag of an airfoil equipped 
with a backward opening slot. It 
covers the second part of a general 
investigation upon the subject of 
boundary layer control. 

Tests were conducted using a hol- 
low airfoil of N.A.C.A. 84-M profile 
equipped with a rearward opening 
slot which was adjustable both as to 
width and location along the chord. 



The lift and drag of the wing were 
measured while the width and posi- j 
tion of the slot, and the pressure inside j 
of the wing were varied. The quail- i 
tity of air flowing through the slot i 
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was also determined for each case. 

The greatest increase in maximum 
lift coefficient of the slotted wing over 
that of the plain airfoil was 96 per 
cent. The greatest decrease in mini- 
mum drag coefficient was 27 per cent. 
(The drag coefficient of the slotted 
wing included a hypothetical coefficient 
to account for the power required to 
maintain the airflow through the slot, 
but that power did not include the 
losses in the blower or connecting air 
ducts.) The greatest increase in the 
ratio of maximum lift coefficient to 
minimum drag coefficient was 151 
per cent. 


Wing Effect on Propellers 


The Effect of the Wings of Single 
Engine Airplanes on Propulsive 
Efficiency As Shown By Full 
Scale Wind Tunnel Tests; By Fred 
B. IVeick and Donald H. Wood. 
N.A.C.A. Technical Note No. 322. 


C onsiderable data exists regarding 
the interference between the pro- 
peller and body of an airplane, but 
previous to this time, little has been 
known regarding the effect of the 
wings on propulsive efficiency. This 
report gives the results of an investi- 
gation to determine the interference 
between the wings and the propeller. 

The tests were conducted at full- 
scale Reynolds Numbers in the Pro- 
peller Research Tunnel of the 
N.A.C.A. A nine-foot aluminum alloy 
propeller of standard Navy form was 
driven by a Wright J-5 engine. All 
tests were made at pitch angles of 15 
deg. and 23 deg. at 42 in. radius. The 
engine was mounted on cabin and on 
open cockpit fuselages of various 
forms. The monoplane wing for the 
cabin fuselages was of Gottingen 387 
section, while the cockpit fuselages 
were fitted with standard VE-7 biplane 


The propulsive efficiency 
1 e ffective thrust X velocit y of advance 
input power 


where the effective thrust is the engine 
thrust diminished by the increase in 
drag of the airplane due to the slip- 
stream) with the wing in place was 
from 1 to 3 per cent lower than with- 
out the wing. Approximately the same 
loss was caused by the monoplane wing 
as by the biplane wings. The loss in 
efficiency was slightly greater at high 
pitch settings. 


Nacelle Drag 

The Drag and Interference of a 
Nacelle In The Presence Of a 
Wing ; By Eastman N. Jacobs ; 
N.A.C.A. Technical Note No. 320. 

C light tests of a trimotored Fok- 
^ kcr F-7 fitted with N.A.C.A. cowl- 
ing did not show the expected increase 
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in speed over that of the same airplane 
without the cowling. This was ac- 
credited to interference between the 
nacelle and the wing, and an investi- 
gation was made to determine what 
position of the nacelle and cowling 
relative to the wing would best elimi- 
nate this interference. 

A rectangular airfoil of thick sec- 
tion was tested in combination with 
an N.A.C.A. engine nacelle, the posi- 
tion of the nacelle being varied. Dif- 
ferent forms of fairing between the 
wing and nacelle were also tried. In 
all cases the propeller was omitted, the 
interference due to the latter being 
considered of secondary importance 
as compared to that of the wing- 
nacelle combination. Tests were made 



at 1 and 10 atmospheres and compari- 
son o{ the results indicated that scale 
effect was also of secondary im- 
portance ; consequently only the re- 
sults at 10 atmospheres were given. 

The results were presented in the 
form of curves of lift plotted against 
drag for the various positions of the 
combination. Placing the nacelle so 
that it was partially enclosed within 
the wing, gave the least drag. With 
uncowlcd engines this would not be 
desirable because of the disturbing 
effect of the projecting cylinders on 
the air flow over the wing, but this 
objection is largely removed by the 
N.A.C.A. cowling. The position of 
the nacelle for least drag also gave 
the least reduction of lift of the wing. 
The tests indicated that the drag and 
interference of a Wright Whirlwind 
engine nacelle with N.A.C.A. cowling, 
when combined with a thick wing, can 
be reduced from its value as originally 
applied of 152 lbs. to 25 lbs. at 100 
M.P.H. by changing its position and 
fairing it into the wing. 


Load in “Pull up” 

On the Maximum Load in Pull- 
ing Out From Vertical Dives; By 
S. B. Gales and H. B. Howard; Brit- 
ish Aero. Research Committee, R. & 
M. No. 1232. 

T hf. integration of the equations 
of motion for an airplane recover- 
ing from a vertical dive was found to 
be possible after certain simplifying 
assumptions had been made. This per- 
mitted the deduction of a formula by 
which the maximum load on the 
wings resulting from a given change 
in force on the control column in a 
vertical dive can be calculated with 
reasonable accuracy for aircraft that 
are not longitudinally unstable. This 
formula indicated that the maximum 
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load on the wings of a given air- 
plane was independent of the speed 
of the dive, for a given pull, and in- 
dependent of the longitudinal moment 
of inertia. For geometrically similar 
airplanes of given normal loading, in 


which the gearing of the. control is 

a given pull goes down rather faster 
than the inverse cube of the linear 
dimension, where "mug is the maxi- 


New Patents 


Cain Shaft Driving Mechanism 

1.743.173. CAM-SHAFT DRIVINC 
MECHANISM FOR INTERNAL-COM- 
BUSTION ENGINES. William O. 
Warnbr. Kenmoro, N. Y.. assignor to Cur- 



T he cam shafts of an airplane 
engine are designed to be driven 
directly from the propeller-shaft driv- 
ing mechanism. The reduction gear 





on the propeller shaft, which is driven 
from the engine crank shaft, is geared 
to the cam shafts of the several banks 
of cylinders. 


Adjustable Wings 

1.736.399. AIRCRAFT. Edward Burke 
S erial No. 73,174. Renewed Sept. 16. 

T he rigid airplane wings are 
formed with pivoted sections for 
the purpose of increasing or decreas- 
ing the dihedral angle and correspond- 
ingly increasing or decreasing the lift. 
The design is intended to give the 
pilot control of this angle by operating 
a handle which has a cable connection 
to the rotatable shafts on which the 
movable wing sections are fixed. 


Drift-Corrected Course Indicator 

1.743,839. NAVIGATIONAL COMPUT- 
ING INSTRUMENT. Elliott P. Rons. 


Comiiany, Inc., Long Island City. 



A trial flight is made on a course 
which is a given number of de- 
grees first to one side and then to the 
other side of the desired course, as 
indicated by a fixed pointer on a com- 
pass card. The drift on each side is 
measured by some usual form of drift- 
bar. Each of these quantities is set 
on a separate drift-indicating scale, 
and by suitable mechanical connections 
they are designed to displace a pointer 
around a compass scale and with re- 
spect to the fixed index to indicate the 
corrected heading which must be flown 
to maintain the desired course. Scales 
are also provided for setting air speed 
and ground speed. The settings on the 



drift scales are designed to actuate the 
ground speed scale to indicate air speed 
as affected by wind. A pointer co- 
operates with a circular, transparent 
scale having concentric markings, anil 
the pointer is also actuated by the 
drift settings to indicate the wind 
component. 



First Reports of Side Slips’ Special Correspondent From the So-Called Sunny South 
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Speaking 


Of VALUE 


Compare the scores and prices of the first ten air- 
★ planes to finish the Fifth National Air Tour. ★ 
Then WACO value will readily be apparent. 




list of the first ten airplanes to finish the 
al Air Tour. Check their positions, total 
id the advertised list prices. 

rst-place WACO has a lead of 7,178 points 
t competing make. Note that the winning 
Straight-Wing, listed at $7,335, costs but 
lan the lowest-priced plane among the first 
>red 53% more points for all-’round per- 

positive of the superior performance and 
le which have made WACO the most popu- 
aircraft in America. 


Here are the figures 
cc Score Prii 

45,672.64 S7,J 

41,108.84 7,; 

38,494.03 48, ( 


33,277.40 


The Waco Aircraft Company, Troy, Ohio 



Let BOEING 
Air Mail Pilots 

teach you to fly! 

iZn h m a n ny n '^A“o°f rteuSV'-in addition to'tho°t 


syfeg .’gs 

BOEING SCHOOL 
of AERONAUTICS 


QS 


1ST -S2& 



RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 

CORRY. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Now — More 

BOEING FLYING BOATS* 



BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 
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RCA 

a a no a a e e s 
an alt-electric 
A. C. operated 

AIRPORT 

WEATHER 

RECEIVER 



T TTILIZINGthenew screen- 
' grid and power-ampli- 
fying Radiotrons for the 
reception of Department of 
CommerceRadio Broadcasts 
of weather and landing con- 
ditions. 

Through the use of this re- 
ceiver at the airport, pilots 
who are about to take off will 
be fully informed of weather 
and landing conditions along 
the route they propose to fly. 


Today It Must 
Be Steel 



Yes, it’s getting to be steel more and 
more — in all walks of life. 

It’s because wood splinters, cracks, 
warps, gets wobbly, absorbs oil, is hard to 
keep decently clean, and burns. Steel 
won’t do any of these things. 

And the "HALLOWELL" Steel Work' 
Bench is a fine example of modem steel 
construction — strong, rigid, and wobble- 
proof — wears as only steel can wear. 

Then it’s easy to clean that broad one- 
piece steel top without a crack and with- 
out a splinter, and so hard and close that 
oil never soaks in. 


RADIOMARINE 

CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA 



And we carry 1368 different sizes and 
combinations of “HALLOWELL” Bench 
Equipment in stock for 'immediate ship- 
ment. 

Writs For Bulletin 386. 


AVIATION 



Here is a midget type air drill that can be 
used in hundreds of places to help cut 
production costs. Its small, compact size 
and light weight are making it the most 
popular tool we have ever made. Wherever 
it has been used, its performance has been 
so satisfactory and remarkable that work- 
men have been reluctant to let it out of 
their possession. 

This drill comes in two sizes — No. 01 with 
capacity of % in. and speed of 3,000 
R.P.M.; and No. 02 with a capacity of 
^ in. and speed of 2,000 R.P.M. A test in 
your plant wall convince you that these 
small drills will cut your production costs. 

TOOLMAKERS SINCE 1893 

Independent PneumaticTool Co. 

PNEUMATIC ‘\ ssaso-jKirersonSt. J" ELECTRIC 
TOOLS \ Chlcaio. "L y TOOLS 
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identifies the GENUINE 

CYCLONE FENCE 


All chain link fence is not Cyclone. Other 
brands may look like Cyclone Fence at first 
glance. But a close comparison of details proves 
many points of superiority of Cyclone Fence. 
Study the fabric. All Cyclone fabric is made of 
full gauge copper-steel wire. Covered with a 
smooth, dense coat of zinc by the "Galv-after” 
hot-dip process, developed by Cyclone. No un- 
coated spots, no chipping, no place for rust to 
start. All fittings are heavily galvanized. 
Cyclone Fence is erected on H-column posts, 
proved by tests the strongest and most durable 
fence posts made. All posts are set in re-in- 
forced concrete foundations. 

Every installation of Cyclone Fence is neat and 
attractive, because Cyclone Fence is erected by 
our own trained crews. We take complete 
responsibility for the finished installation. 
Prompt service everywhere. A Cyclone repre- 
sentative will gladly call and give you the 
facts about fencing. Write for information. 

We also make iron fence and gates, wire 
work of all kinds — window guards, sec- 
tional partitions, rubbish baskets, etc. 


(yclone pence 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY - 



Our wide 
experience 

in the field of 


AUTOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 

makes us a 
most practical source 

f° r 

AIRPLANE 

SPRINGS 

on a production or 
experimental basis 

„ plan's for Spring Serw„ 

■** <ag & ce 

COOK SPRING CO. DIVISION 


OF BARNES-GIBSON - RAYMOND INC- 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

DETROIT DIVISION - 6400 MILLER AVE., DETROIT 
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Zapon products 
give assurance 
in the air 


In every sort of weather, in every land, in 
thousands of miles of hard flying service, 
Zapon tested products consistently prove 
their worth. In aviation there is no compro- 
mise for safety — endurance — dependability. 
Zapon’s intensive system of testing and in- 
spection of both chemical and physical 
properties insure the highest quality stand- 
ard in: 

Clear Nitrate Aeroplane Dopes 
Semi Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 
Gloss Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 
Also Thinners, Lacquer Enamels 
and Lacquer Primers 


istic beauty of Zapon C, 


colors, has placed it first 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 

STAMFORD, CONN. 



This Electric 
Grease Gun Will Never 
Be Idle At An Airport 


The U. S. Electro Hy-Press Grease Gun finds 
a busy life at any airport. Its services are 
always in demand. Rockers and rocker 
arms, landing gear, tail skids, control 
column assemblies on practically all planes 
are now equipped with Alemite or Zerk 
fittings, and demand frequent and thor- 
ough lubrication. It is constantly needed 
also for automobile and truck chassis 
lubrication. 

The U. S. Grease Gun is unequaled for 
speed and power. There is nothing else 
like it! Easy for one man to operate; its 
tremendous power is controlled by the 
combination valve and switch on the hose 
giving “pressure shot” operation that con- 
quers any frozen bearings. This instant 
nozzle control saves grease. Besides these 
advantages this unit is portable, self-con- 
tained, and electrically operated. 

There are other famous U. S. “Super 
Servers” that have been specially designed 
and adapted for servicing aircraft. 

Licensed under Alemite Patents 


SSJSS* 




U.S. 


AIR COMPRESSOR 
COMPANY 




lVIATION 






Lined Winter Helmets 


WESTERN BRANCH— 3768 



[icholas-Beazli 

lane Company 


„ V 

■■IKAIHV AIRCRAFT 



SUPER MAILWING 


For Sport or Business use * SPORT MAILWING 


Pitcairn aircraft, inc. 


°>TIW B NE> 

A Complete Range of 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Pope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 
Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jersey 



MACHINES and TOOLS for FACILITATING 
SHEET METAL OPERATIONS in AIR 
CRAFT CONSTRUCTION 

Catalogue No. 25- A free for the asking 
THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., Southington, Conn. 



Catalogue o£ McGraw-Hill Books 


Send for a copy— Its FREE! 


kAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA. 
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Govro-Nelson Co. 



Specialists 
Machining of Crank Cases, Cylinder 
Barrels, Cylinder Heads, Pistons, Oil 
Pumps, and Small Allied Parts 


1931 Antoinette Detroit, Mich. 


The Garland School °f Aeronautics, inc. 

(TULSA, (ffiaffitssls) .OKLAHOMA} 

IS APPROVED BY THE 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

AS A TRANSPORT CROUND AND FLYING SCHOOL 

SPECIAL WINTER RATES still effective . . w,ii, or wire 2554 

Philtower Building, Today for Complete Information. 


The Budd 


Wheel Company 


Makers of 

Wheels for airplanes 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
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COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 

made by 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Genuine leather for airplanes is 
NON-INFLAMMABLE durable and clean. 
Sample books furnished on application 

-Hr -sir 

I Cunningham -Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Canal St. 

23 

* * 

JOHNSON 

“POSITIONS WANTED” 

/jC* j ■ "... 

“SEARCHLIGHT SECTION” 

/ 

Vx. V JJ IOhnSOn A Sf«.“ow. SnppIy Co - 

sours*. 

MEN! Use these columns for good jobs. 
EMPLOYERS! Consult these columns for 
good men. 

“Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think "SEARCHLIGHT” First! 
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Professional 

Services 


Aircraft Service Directory 

WINDTUNNEL 

Scientific Flying Model Teats. 

Tunnel, Flying and Demonstration 
Models Made. 

Lowest Rates 
For further information write: 
AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


Airplanes 
& Engines 

Overhauled — 
Repaired — 
Rebuilt — 

W estchester Airport Corp. 

'^Coor Advertisement 
PIONEER INSTRUflENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON ftVEBROOKLYN NEW YORK 

HASKELITE 

U«cd b PLYWOOD ^ 

^HASKELPrE TO It AT ION 

C. L. OFENSTEIN 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
AIRPLANE DESIGN 4; STRESS ANALYSIS 


LIPM 

A!RCRMT^fcp/§ PllCS 

MOTORIZE YOUR 
HANGAR DOORS 
Allen 8C Drew, Inc. 






L. H. CROOK 
Aerodynamical Consultant 

Pitch&Bank 

U INDICATOR 

JK COMPANY ^ 

AEROTECH v Inc. 


Piston Pins for Aircraft 

Paragons^- 

.Prdffellers 

STRESS ANALYSIS 

eROOECTWS°E\C.lSEERniO 
HUGH L. THOMPSON CO. 


p|[CH INDICATOR 

Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 
phVenixYircrai^ CO. 

If 

you cannot find the 
kind of professional 
service you need in this 
directory, write at once 
to the Professional 
Directory Division, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th 
St., New York City. 
You will be put in 
prompt touch with re- 
liable individuals or 
firms offering the serv- 
ices required. 


TRIUMPH 

Th p P iTT5*'\ n KiA 1, kUS l sA?iu^‘?Frrr* nT 

AIRPLANE SPRUCE 


STEARMAN and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 



AIRPLANE SKIS 

HANGARS 

wmm 

L “ 7arTa!S.r S ’ nd 



HERE TO FLY 




steiraflEto 

Four Way Field 



For advertising 
“Where To Fly” Section of 
Aviation write 
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EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 

S— •= 


mam 


FOR SALE 

bgs:£i*i5;SI 


AMERICAN Eagle, with 10 cylinder Anxanl. 

iisM«gsSi|p SSEgSSg 

5 ssss ■ :; - -: 

wm. 


*1 It l ^ ES 

Kinner Arrow Sport 

Propellers For Sale 

1— OX-5 Hamilton Wood S 6S 

B 

| Curtiss Ox-5 Robin 

2— OX-5 Hamilton Steel 220 

a^jESaswa 
i ‘w 

! 4948 

for 

KARI. ORT, YORK, PA. 

Motors For Sale 

rsr. s:;„. c ""sr ei;: 
1 rsrxgRs— 

: New Hiapano-Suiea Model “A" 
j Motors. Wonderful Condition. Net 






A™™*, gragyMamaar ncnging) » 

Used AIRPLANES For Sale || 

By The SOUTHERN AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 



Writeor wire to Hugh Smith, Sales Manager, SOUTHERN AIR TRANSPORT, Fort Worth, Tex. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

POSITIONS WANTED 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

AERONAUTICAL engineer will, lone experience 


OPPORTUNITY: For three ^men who^wsnt a 


TRANSPORT pllo. ,-lth licenced plane rel.hee 

WANTED 

ENGINEER, aero, training -a-- experience. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



| ANNOUNCING! 



OUTSTANDING AERONAUTIC 
SPECIALIST, WELL KNOWN AS 
FIRST EXPERT IN HIS LINE, 
WITH IS YEARS' EXPERIENCE IN 
AIRCRAFT RESEARCH AND CON- 
STRUCTION, WANTS TO DESIGN 
OR TO REDESIGN AIRPLANES FOR 
PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURER 
WHO DESIRES IMPROVEMENTS 
THROUGH REFINEMENT IN DE- 
TAIL FOR OBTAINING EASILY 
SELLING PRODUCT. 

ATTENTION 

AVIATION APPRENTICE SERVICE 

LEARN WELDING 1 

A^VIATJON^^^ICE^LEAGTO’^'we^wanl 
gn 3 AVIATION SERVICE ^LEAGUE, 
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Complete data on construction, 
design and mechanics of 
modern aircraft in 
this new book 


"■ — the answer to almost any question 
about airplanes.’’ 

Aircraft Handbook 



Examine this book for 10 days FREE! 
— Simply mail the coupon 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


a France & FoamEte Corp. 


T (’oruMBIIon o( Amer: 
Borina Sctto 


Culmination Hail Aircraft C 
>11 Aircraft <*orp (lark 


'o.. Stewart 

Hart rell Propeller Co. . . . 

Johnson Airplane & Supply Co 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. . ... 
e Angelo* Chamber of Commerce 

National V 




Pitcairn Aircraft, I: 
Hi Mfg. Co. ... 


tt K Whitney Aircraft Co 
Quaker State Oil Reftnlng C 

Roebling'a Sons Co.. 

Scintilla Magneto C 
Searchlight 


•te. let rralfle* Dietrich 

Staravo 8peciAcatlor. Board 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Thomas 

Tltanlne. Inc 

United Elastic Corp 

U. S. Rubber Co 

Universal Aviation Corp. < Robertson 


Page 


Division) . 
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Vervillc Aircraft Co. . 
Vmight Corp., Chance 


it Aeronautical Corp. . 


Searchlight 
Classified Advertising 

BOOKS 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

EQUIPMENT WANTED 

MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITIONS VACANT 33 

POSITIONS WANTED 33 

SALESMEN WANTED 33 

SCHOOLS MISCELLANEOUS 33 

USED AND SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 31-33 

WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 33 

WORK WANTED 33 


Aircraft Service Directory 


Friable Aircraft Products Co 

Haskelite Mfg. Co 

Ludington Phila. Flying Serv., Inc.... 

New Hampshire Aviation & Marine Co 

Westchester Airport Corp 

Professional Services 


Oltenateln, C. L 29 

Thompson Co., Hugh L 29 


Where to Fly 


SCINTILLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 


Are selected because of their : — 
Dependability — Simplicity — Accessibility 

European aeronautical designers and 
engineers recognize the unfailing 
ignition qualities of Scintilla Air- 
craft Magnetos. 


aircraft engines. 



ARGUS 4 Cylinder, A s 8 
Manufactured by Argus Motoren, GmbH. 


The majority of modern American 
Aeronautical Engines are equipped 
with SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT 
MAGNETOS. 


Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 
are obtainable for engines of G'ffX-. 
from one to eighteen cylinders. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc 

SIDNEY - NEW YORK 

Contractors to the U.S. Army and Navy 




The passing of 1929 marked the close of an- 
other year of dependable service by the air 
mail . . . that pioneer of commercial aviation. 
Likewise, 1929 marked the completion of a 
year of dependable service by two other pio- 
neers in the aviation industry . . . Stanolind 
Aviation Gasoline, Stanolind Aero Oil. Early 
in the history of commercial aviation these 
two products began to contribute their share 
to the success of flying. No more convincing 
proof of the dependability with which they 
perform can be found than in the record they 
have made . . . many thousands of flying hours 
with never an engine failure traceable to any 
fault in either of these products. 

Today Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and 
Aero Oils are better than ever. Constant re- 
search work keeps them up to date to meet 
the ever changing requirements for aviation 
fuel and lubrication. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils 
are well known at midwestern airports and 
preferred by the majority of pilots. These men 
know that they can rely on Stanolind Aero 
Products. 

See Our Exhibit at the St. Louis Aircraft Show 


3 pioneers pass 
another milestone of 
dependable service 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

f INDIANA) 

910 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 



STANOLIND AVIATION PRODUCTS 


lb ere can be but one 
BEST Landing Floodlight 


Claims . . Counte r Claims . . Promiscuous Use of the Terms 

“BEST” — “PERFECT” - “MOST EFFICIENT” 

No wonder the Buyer of Airport Floodlights becomes confused. Rather 
ihun debale this question of Superiority 


B.B.T. CHOOSES TO PROVE 

through actual Demonstration at Your Own Airport and at No Cost to 
You the combination of features which has made 

“AVIATION’S bad weather FLOODLIGHTS” 

the choice of practically the entire Aeronautical Industry 


Yon Can 


Learn From Oar Free Trial Plan 

the advantages oi 

Absolute Beam Control (Horizontal and Vertical) 
Even Distribution of Illumination (No high or low spots) 
Greatest Area Coverage with Maxi- 
mum Intensity and Minimum Glare 

These features, possible only through combining 
highest wattage light sources with 180 " hand- 
ground, hand-cut Fresnel Lenses arc found in every 
B.B.T. Unit. Good business demands you should 
first lake advantage of this opportunity to learn 
why B.B.T. Floodlights are 

Installed at More Airports Than All Others Combined 

Write for details of this Free Trial Offer. It 
you nothing and affords you much. No ohligations. 



YOUR AIRPORT DESERVES THE BEST. FLOODLIGHT WITH B. B. T. 


Getting them off the ground 

AND UP! 







|OUR times Wright’s big tri- 
motor soared over New York, 
each time laden with Presi- 
dents, Treasurers, and Sales 
Managers of great American 
companies. Less than one quarter of them 
had ever flown before. But all were eager to 
learn for themselves how planes are used 
in business. 



Now, they know the comfort of flying. 
They know its ease, they could not help being 
impressed with its speed and its dispatch. In 
short they know the part in business trans- 
portation that the airplane is taking in the 
life of i 930. 

Never mind how many planes were ordered, 
never mind how many Wright motors were 
sold, the important part was and is, that fifty 
big men were brought to flying. 

As soon as the business side of aviation is 
proven practically to forward looking men . . . 
as soon as aviation’s great advantages are ex- 
perienced in the person, even pre-conceived 
ideas of its commercial value are raised. 


The lesson is simple and not spectacular. The 
bigger the men who go up . . . the broader 
their views and the keener their business sense 
. . . the more readily they accept the advantage 
that Aviation gives. The better the candidates 
for the First Flight Club the more far reach- 
ing the result ! 






>£>* 



WRIGHT 



AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 




